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Art. I. Supplement to Profefir Lorcna’s Summation of Series. To 
which are added, Remarks on Mr. Landen’s Obfervations on the 
fame Subject. By the Tranflator of the above Work, Hesry 
Clarke. gto. 28, 6d. fewed, Murray. 1782. 


Art. I]. An Appendix te Obfervations on converging Series. 4to: 
1s. 6d. fewed, Noarfe. 1783. 


N our Review, Vol LXIV. May 1781, we gave an account 
of two Articles which have occafioned the prefent publica- 
tions; we obferved that the latter of them was rather a fevere 
review of the former, and endeavoured to ftate the matter fairly 
between them, as we alfo mean to do with the prefent Articles. 

We write for the amufement and inftruGtion of the Public, 
regardlefs of the pleafure or difpleafure of Authors, who, if they 
mean to acquire the approbation of judges on thefe abltradted 
fubjects, ought to make candour and truth the objects irom 
which it fhould be their chief endeavour not to deviate. Jue 
world has had more than enough of pretences and profeffinns 
without reality: and it is underftood that much noife is only 
meant to millead the ignorant. 

The reafon of thefe reflections will be apparent to the readers 
of the prefent publications. Mr. Clarke’s Supplement is not 
like his Tranflation, full of grofs miftakes; it will not then be 
expected that we fhou!d go fo far out of our way as to give the 
whole drift of it, becaufe that cannot well be done witnout 
difgufting many of our Readers with what they would deem te- 
dious procefies of complex algebra; we fha.l therefore con- 
tent ourfeives with giving a few examples of Mr. Clarke’s de- 
fence, and Mr. Landen’s reply, together with our own real 
Opinion of the matter, 
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Mr. C, at p. 51, of his Supplement, fays, * Here then has 
Mr. Landen come to the fame point with Mr. Lorgna ; having, 
we have before fhewn, inveftigated his theorems for the algebraic 
fummation (or rather given us the fame theorems again, a little 
difguifed), and wow pointed out the pofibility of fuch fummation, 
both on the very fame principles with Mr. Lorgna.’ Again, he fays, 
© Now, would not any impartial perfon, enquire with aftonith- 
ment,—what could be Mr. Landen’s motive for publifhing thefe 
Obfervations ? Was it to fhew the fallacy of the criterion above. 
mentioned, he has entirely defeated his own purpofe by miftaking 
the principles; what he has faid thereon being, to the laft de- 
gree, futile and frivolous indeed ; and, in fhort, from what has 
been faid above, is evidently nothing at all to the pu'pofe. Or 
was it, invidioufly to pluck the laurels from the head of a man 
who appears to have fairly merited them, by publicly mifrepre- 
fenting and defaming his work,—this defign is alfo rendered 
abortive: for the miftakes which Mr. Landen (and fome others) 
have found in Mr. Lorgna’s treatife, are, evident to every one, 
not miftakes in principle, or effential errors, but only trifling 
inaccuracies or negligences in the application of fome few ex- 
amples to the general theorems ; which theorems are now uni- 
verfally acknowledged to be ‘° exceedingly accurate, extenfive, and 
ingenious.” And with regard to the Commentator, | muft take 
the liberty to inform the Obfervator, as it may be of fervice in 
future, that illiberal Janguage is not argument; and that the 
epithets offentatious, boafling, vaunting, &c. which he has fo pro- 
fufely heaped upon him, appear to be ill-beftowed on the man 
whofe character is publicly known to be juft the reverfe. Vid. 
Hift. of Manchefter, o&t. edit. vol. ii.” 

He fays, moreover, in a Note, ‘It cannot be fuppofed, that a 
perfon who could invcftigate the general theorems in that [M. 
Lorgna’s] treatife, which are carried through fuch a number of 
intricate transformations, could be ignorant of fo triffing a mat- 
ter, as oe being = to . _" 

ee a Perey" 

In anfwer to thefe and other charges, Mr. Landen fays, at 
p. 1. of his Appendix, © Ihe purpole of my writing is chiefly to 
vindicate the reputation of a deceafed friend, whole valuable 
work is unjuftly depreciated, to fet off one of much lefs value, 
publifhed under a /pecious Title, and with a boafful Preface; pro- 
mifing to exhibit a method entirely new and much more general 
than any other which had before appeared on the fubje@, whilft 
the contents of the book are very far from anfwering the expec- 
tation fuch title and preface are calculated to raife: and J truf 
that the expofing fuch diftngenuity, and beftowing applaufe 
where due, will not be deemed difcommendable by the Pubc, 
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‘na writer whofe own works are not brought into the compas 
rifon.” 

‘ [donot fay (p. 2.) that Mr. Simpfon’s method is the fame as 
M. Lorgna’s; but [ contend, that it is more perfpicuous and 
elegant than his, and not lefs (if not more) general. 

‘Mr. Simpfon, in folving the problem, does not confider how 
the propofed feries may arife by taking fluents and fluxions, as 
Mr. Lorgna has done; but he refolves the feries which is to be 
fummed into as many other feries (each having a fimple deno- 
minator, and being fummable by a known theorem) as there are 
faS&tors in each denominator. And thus eafily, in four or five 
pages, obtains a general folution to the problem ; about which 
Mr. Lorgna has written a treatife, without exhibiting any thing 
equally comprehenfive. 

‘ Mr. Clarke talks of my putting Mr. Simpfon’s theorems to 
the rack, in order to extort a fecret from them which they do 
not contain: but it is evident that, without any torture, thofe 
theorems ienpart fuch a fecret as Mr. Clarke may blufh to find 
divulged ! 

‘The formule (p. 9.) which Mr. Lorgna deduces are none of 
them properly adapted for finding the complete criterion of algebrait 
fummation, which is vainly pretended to be pointed out! Nor 
are they better adapted for finding, by induétion, a general the- 
orem like Mr. Simpfon’s: for after all Mr. Lorgna has done, 
though he has made a book of his labours, he has not difcovered 
any {uch theorem! nor does it appear that he had any notion of 
a general theorem being attainable by indudtion.’ 

© Will it be believed (p. 11.) that if he had well underftood the 
problem, he would have omitted fome principal parts of its folu- 
tion? And can it be fuppofed that if Mr. Clarke had underftood it 
better, he would not in his notes have fupplied the defeats ? Truly 
(p. 14.) may it be faid, we feldom find a writer fo little fkilled 
in the fubjeét he treats of, as our Author and Commentator ap- 
pear to have been with refpect to the clafs of feries whofe fum- 
mation they have attempted !’ 

‘Of the numerous errors (p. 17.) which I might have re- 
marked in his treatife, I have (in my Obfervations) only ad- 
verted to three; which are all of one kind, and fuch as | con- 
fider as errors of judgment (that might, if not correéted, miflead 
the Reader), not as trifling inaccuracies or negligences, as the 
Supplement-writer calls them. For, whatever he and his Au- 
thor may zow know; it is not to be doubted (after fo many 
proofs) that as they had in the cafe where y = 1, repeatedly con- 
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if fuch expreffion had again and again occurred, they would 
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again and again have committed the fame error: which, prd« 
bably to this time, would have remained uncerreéted by them, 
if it had not been pointed out tothem. The confequences of 
which, as far as Mr. Lorgna’s conclufions are affected by it, are 
noticed by me, with the fame ftrict regard to veracity as is ob- 
ferved in the writing down every other article in the pamphlet.’ 

So far Mr. Landen; but it may not perhaps be improper for 
us to ftop here, and endeavour to reprefent this laft matter as it 
appears to us. 

That excellent mathematician, ZL. Euler, in his Jn/titutiones 
Calculi differentialis, has a whole chapter on the fubject of fuch 
fractions as this here fpecified by Mr. Landen, and fhews fo 
clearly and fully that the numerators and denominators have not 
generally the ratio of equality when they vanifh together, as in 
the cafe here of y=1, that one would think that neither Mr, 
Lorgna nor his Commentator could poffibly be ignorant of it. 
We rather think that the errors arofe from their omitting to 
put down fuch quantities fractionwife as they ought to have 
done, and not ordering their fluential expreffions in the manner 
exemplified in our Review above quoted, p. 332. And we are 
farther confirmed in this opinion by obferving, that at p. 111 
of the Summation of converging Series, where an expreffion of 
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this kind eccurs, namely, 1) +I 7 put down properly fra¢- 
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tionwife, they immediately fay = : ae e 
true value, and they certainly then would not have put the fi- 
nite factors down = 0, when y= 1. But as we obferved in 
our Review, errors of this kind are far from being the only ma- 
terial ones in M. Lorgna’s treatife. 

Mr. Clarke feems at firft not to have been aware of the ex- 
tent of Mr. Simpfon’s theorems ; indeed, as that Author has 
not given any plenty of examples to illuftrate them, they do not 
appear at firft fight to comprehend that aniverfal variety to 
which they are applicable. And if Mr. C, had been inclined 
to make ule of this plea, had he not turned the tables upon his 
very able antagonift Mr. Landen, he might have befpoke the 
indulgent favour of his unprejudiced readers; but fo far from 
this is his prefent mode of proceeding, that, beginning his book 
with the motto, Damnant quod non intellgunt, which muft come 
with a peculiarly bad grace from a man that, having publifhed a 
very erroneous book, was obliged to print another to correct 
and defend it, he pertinacioufly adheres to whatever he had iaid 
before, as much as poii:bie, whether right and wrong. 

That fuch of our Readers as have a tate for thefe fubjeQ’s may 
be able to form a judgment of this controverfy, we will endea- 
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your, as impartially and briefly as we can, to reprefent the mat- 
ter as it appears to us. 

M. De Moivre, in the firft chapter of the fixth book of his 
Mifcellanea Analytica, has fhewn how, from fome of the moft 
fimple and well known feries, we may afcend to very compli- 
cated ones, whofe fums fhall thus be given; viz. by taking fuch 
fimple feries, and equating it to its known fum, then multiply- 
ing each fide of this equation, by the fuxion and fome power 
of the unknown quantity conftituting the feries, he finds the 
fluents on each fide, whence he obtains another infinite feries 
and its fum; and again multiplying each fide of this laft-found 
equation by the fluxion and fome power of the unknown quan- 
tity, and taking the fluents, he obtains another infinite feries 
and its fum; and in this manner it is evident he might have 
proceeded ad libitum, obtaining feries and their fums fuch, that 
if the firft or original feries had only one term or faétor in its 
denominator, the fecond would have two, the third three, the 
fourth four, &c. The method being eflentially the fame as 
that fince made ufe of by Mr. Lorgna, who, however, has pa- 
tience to carry the matter in this form to a much greater length, 
This perhaps may be more apparent from M. De Moivre’s fum- 
mary of his conclufions, at p. 120 of his Mifcellanea Analytica. 

If there be taken, fays he, the feries beginning with unity, 
and having its terms in geometrical progreff... , this multiplied 
by the fluxion of the common ratio, and the fluent taken, will 

ive the moft common logarithmic feries; and if this and its 
- be multiplied by the fame fluxion as before, and the fluents 
on each fide of the equation taken, a new feries will arife, 
whofe fum will be found either by means of quantities wholly 
rational, or by thofe that are partly fo and partly logarithmic. 
If both the fides of the equation made by this lalt-found feries 
and its fum, be multiplied ftill by the fame fluxion, a third fe- 
ries and its fum will arife by taking the fuents as before, &c. 
and if any one of the feries fo produced be multiplied not only 
by the fluxion above-defcribed, but alfo by fome given power of 
the unknown quantity or ratio itielf, another feries will arife, 
with a fum either wholly rational, or partly fo and partly lo- 
garithmic, 

If any of the feries generated as above, or fome of them mul- 
tiplied by the fame or different numbers, be joined at pleafure 
either by addition or fubtraGtion, other feries will arife, whole 
terms fhall be fuch, that the law by which their numerators in- 
Creafe may vary at pleafure; but {till thefe feries may be dif- 
folved into more fimple component parts by help of the well- 
known method of differences. : 

The numerators may alfo increafe for another reafon ; for 
having arriyed at fome feries whofe {um is exhibited in finite 
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terms, let it and its fum be multiplied by any power you pleafe 
of the unknown quantity, then the fluxions of each being takcn, 
there will arife, on one fide the equation, a new feries, the nu- 
merators of whofe terms fhal! be in arithmetical progreffion, and 
on the other fide will arife the fum of the feries. 

If this new feries be again multiplied by the fame power of 
the unknown quantity, or by any other power thereof, and the 
fluxions taken, a third feries will arife, the numerators of whofe 
terms fhal] be fo conftituted, that their fecond differences will 
be equal ; and the fum thereof will be given from the fluxion of 
that of the preceding one, and thus we may proceed at pleafure. 

And now, let any one pleafe to compare this with the ac- 
count given in our Review above-quoted, p. 328, and 329, and 
then judge whether the foundation of Mr. Lorgna’s method be 
not here given in the words of M. De Moivre. Only Mr, 
Lorgna, inftead of beginning with M. De Moivre’s geome- 
trical progreflion, multiplies that progreflion by the fluxion of 
the unknown quantity or ratio, and by fome power of the faid 
quantity itfeli, and finding the fluents as direfled before by M, 
De Moivre, he makes that his initial feries. It is true, he 
makes the exponent of the afiumed power of the unknown quan- 
tity a broken number; but this anfwers no end, but to keep the 
numerators of his feries, as they arife, clear of any common 
fa&tor or multiplier; it neither renders the concluficns more gee 
neral, nor the operations more fimple and clear, However, 
having done this once, he continues to do it again and again, in 
the manner directed by M. De Moivre, whofe words, though 
wrote about 50 years before the publication af Mr. Lorgia’s 
book, give a remarkably good account of the method therein 
purfued. Now, as Mr. Clarke and Mr. Landen have contrary 
views, the one to fet off the method as much as poffible, and 
the other to deprefs it, a fair ftatement of the cafe was hardly 
to be expected from either of them. We therefore thought that 
an endeavour at this might prove acceptable to fuch of our 
Readers as are lovers of this kind of learning, and fhall therefore 
beg leave to proceed a little further with our acccunt of the 
matter. 

M. De Moivre, not having treated the above-defcribed me 
thod in a way fufficiently general, is obliged to have another 
chapter purpofely to fhew the manner of regrefs from a propofed 
feries to its fum: fo that the honour certainly belongs to M. 
Lorgna, of having rendered the method fo univerfal as to facilis 
tate, as much as pofijble thereby, the regrefs from the ferics to 
its fum, extending to all fuch as agree with his general forms. 

The property of the differences, and other relations of the 
factors compofing the terms of a feries, and fhewing the method 
of its continuation, was introduced with great fuccefs by M. De 
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Moivre, but chiefly as a foundation for folving the moft difficult 
problems about what he named recurring feries; but as there 
was a confiderable difference between thefe recurring feries and 
others, it feemed doubtful whether the ways of proceeding, 
which fucceeded fo well with thefe, Could be as. fuccefsfully ap- 
plied to others. But Mr. Stirling, having made the trial, found 
it to fucceed beyond expectation: for he found that this inven- 
tion of M. De Moivre fupplied the moft geneial, and at the 
fame time the moft fimple principles, not only for recurring fee 
ries but for any others, wherein the relation of the factors of the 
terms varied according to fome regular law. For the relation 
of the terms being affignable, though variable, the fummations, 
interpolations and other difficult problems of this kind, are hence 
brought to a certain fpecies of equations, which, befides the root 
that is to be extracted, involve other unknown quantities, that 
cannot be exterminated. But, notwithftanding this, the refolu- 
tion of thefe equations is effected, fometimes with the greateft 
facility, but at others not without M. De Moivre’s artifices for 
affigning the terms in recurring feries. And this is the bufinefs 
of the greateft part of Mr. Szirling’s tract on this fubjed&. 

Mr. Simpfon, taking up the matter as M. De Moivre and 
Mr. Stirling had left it, makes the moft of what they had dif- 
covered concerning the differences, and other properties of the 
factors of the terms of the feries: and that to fo good purpofe, 
that his fourth propofition, Mr. Landen obferves *, is a general 
formula, comprehending all the feries in Mr. Lorgna’s firth eight 
fections ; and this 4th propofition is only a particular cafe of his 
5th. The 6th and 7th propofitions and their corollaries con- 
tain very general and uleful forms, for feries, where the nume- 
ber of factors in the numerators and denominators of the terms, 
varies according to fome certain law, as well as their re{peétive 
values. The demonftrations of the propofitions are very true 
and fatisfactory ; but the unfkilled and inexperienced Reader is 
not to fuppofe that they were found out in the manner in which 
they are there delivered. ‘The firft and the other fundamental 
ones efpecially, are the confequences of repeated trials and de- 
ductions, which conftituted the real analyfis, of which the pro- 
pofitions themfelves are properly the fummary. Whereas, Mr. 
Lorgna’s procefs, as far as it goes, is a complete analyfis, de« 
livered, to appearance, in the manner it was found out. At 
leaft, this is our opinion, and our reafon for making the remark 
is, that young readers may not be frighted from thefe ftudies by 
fuch complex operations, or by thote ftill more compounded 





* This, however, is to be underftood in a qualified fenfe; it does 
not properly comprehend them without fome additional artifices. 
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ones deduced therefrom by Mr. Landen and Mr. Clarke... We 
would not be underftood here to depreciate general forms, which, 
in compounded cafes, are eligible and ufeful; what we mean to 
infinuate is, that there may be bounds beyond which they may 
ceafe to be fo. Thus, whoever attentively confiders Mr. Simp~ 
fon’s propofitions above-mentioned will fee, that if the feries 
contained in one or more of them, be added, fubduéted, multi- 
plied, or otherwife compounded with others, we fhall obtain 
other forms ftill more general and more complex, and fo on ad 
iafinitum. ‘There muft therefore be fome Jimit or other, _ 
which it may not be eligible to compound thefe things. For if 
fuch forms, as that given uy Mr. Landen at the end of his O- 
fervations, be enough to affright an old foldier, what fhall we 
fay to thofe that are ten times, nay a hundred or a thoufand 
times more complex. In real practice, we feldom meet with 
any very compound ones, agreeing at the fame time with a pre- 
affigned general form ; thofe that occur commonly require fome 
previous reduction or transformation to fit them to the formulz. 
Of this Mr. Simpfon (vide p. gg of his Mathematical Diflerta- 
tions) was well aware, and exemplifies accordingly how need- 
ful it is (for avoiding trouble) firft to reduce every feries to the 
moft commodious form, before we fet about to determine its va- 
Jue. And we will venture to add, that when it is fo reduced, it 
often appears at fight, how without the ufe of complex forms, 
it may be farther reduced to very fimple ones, whofe fums may 
be immediately apparent. His concluding example at p. 08, of 
his Differtations, might furnifh an inftance; but that at p. 85 
fupplies one ftill more remarkable: where from the fum of the 
5 % ‘13 
feries z + 7 + ce + a + &c. being given = S, he pro- 
2 3 
pofes to find that of —2— 4 3%. 4 O7* 4 _10y* 
15-13 5.917 9-13.21 1317-25 
+ &c. But in order to adapt this to his forms, he directs to 
put 2+= y, and then fhews that the feries itfelf will thus be 
z+ 
changed to — X 


8 8.122% 12.162° 
ee oe « a. 
32 1.5.13 59-17 Q-13.21 | 

which now agrees with his forms. But it is alfo now very plain, 
when it is fo transformed, how its fum may readily be found 
without them. For the relation of the factors in the numera- 
tors, foas to have conftant differences to the fame refpective ones 
in order in the denominators, 1s eafily difcovered, perhaps as 
eafily and foon as we could, by comparing the faétors of the 
terms, be fure that the feries was adapied to any general for- 
mula. Thus then the laft feries evidently becomes (omitting 
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we ee ‘ 
for the fake of brevity the general multiplier . ) this following, 
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Mr. Simpfon’s cenclufion. And here without recurring at all 
to any general form, we have put down every figure that we 
aCtually made ufe of in the operation ; and all the transformations 
we have here given are far more evident than that which Mr, 
Simpfon found neceflary, in order to be able to reduce the orizi- 
nal ferjgs within the rank comprehended under his general for- 
mula. “Our limits, however, will not allow us to enlarge further - 
on this fubjec. 
_ Mr, Clarke is indeed very fevere upon his antagonift ; bring- 
ing charges which, if true, would make Mr. Landen appear very 
little indeed. For he fays, at p. §3d of his Supplement.... 
“And now, gentle Reader, for your farther acquaintance with 
men, manners, and things, 1 fhall prefent you (by way of con- 
Clufion) with the tranflation of a few pages from the /&a Eru- 
ditorum of Leipzig, for September 1762 (p. 458.); and when 
you ‘have well digefted, and ftriétly compared it with that 
gentleman’s fecond Memoir (p. 23, &c.), particularly the gth 
and roth Articles thereof, I would advile you to annihilate thofe 
wonderful infignia with which that memoir is fo profufely em- 
bellifhed ; not only as a juft facrifice to the manes of J. F. De 
Tufchis de Fagnano and his venerable father, but that the fcur- 
rilous and ill-natured may not thereby take occafion to fay, tnat 
a Britifo Mathematician had afcribed the honour of a difcovery 
to himfelf, which he had %* Lafety pilfered”. from a foreigner’ . ; 
le 
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He then. puts down from the above-named /é?s, the demonftra- 
tion of a theorem, containing fome properties given by Mr, 
Landen in his fecond Memoir, who, in anfwer, fays, in the 
poft{cript of his Appendix. . . § With refpect to what may have 
been difcovered by ‘7. F. De Tufchis de Fagnano and his father, I 
can, with the ftricteft regard to truth, aver, that [ had never, by 
any means whatever, feen (or heard of) any of their Works be- 
fore the publication of Mr. Clarke’s Supplement: nor have I feen 
any of the 4a Eruditornm, or Diarium Eruditorum Italie, or 
the Works printed at Pefaro, mentioned in that pamphiet.— Its 
author, therefore, may take fhame to himfeif for the illiberality 
of his reflections !—It I have proved his want of /till, he him- 
felf has proved his want of candsur’.... And indeed we fee no 
reafon for not believing Mr. Landen, his method of inveftigate 
ing thefe properties being wholly different from what is tranfs 
Jated by Mr. C, and bearing all the marks, or internal evidence, 
of originality. 

Abftrufe mathematics are now cultivated by able hands, in fo 
many different nations and languages, that icw private perfons 
have the opportunity of feeing ail that is done on thefe fubjeéts. 
Mr. Clarke feems to us to have an advantage, which thofe that 
live in retired fituations can rarely potiefs, namely, that of con- 
fulting a good pubiic library. If then he would have taken the 
trouble, with any tolerable fhare of candour and impartiality, to 
have given a fhort account of the invention and improvement of 
each formula, s/cribed to their proper owners; it would have 
been an honour to himfelf, and an acceptable piece of fervice to 
the Public ; as our Exglifh mathematicians efpectally are fhamefully 
deficient in particular acknowlegements, Ww 
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Copper-piates, Gy William Nicholfon. 8vo. 2 Vols. 125. 
Boards. Johnfon. 1782. 


HIS treatife, the Author tells us, is intended to give a 
clear account of the prefent ttate of Natural Philofophy 

to fuch as poilefs very little mathematical knowledge. That his 
grand object, throughout, has been to relieve the memory, and 
alfift the underftanding by concifenefs, and illuftrative arrange- 
ment. And notwithiftanding the nature of the undertaking un- 
avoidably required a deviation from thofe beautiful and general 
principles, which are obtained by {trict mathematical reasoning, 
yet it is prefumed, he fays, that the ftudent will find nothing 
in this treatife which he will be under the neceffity of unlearn- 
ing, when he attempts the perufal of thofe books, to which 
this is offered as an introduction, From thefe fhort extracts 
from the Author’s own account of this performance, it will be 
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feen, that thofe branches of phy/ics, which include the na- 
ture and laws of motion, mechanics, hydraulics, optics, and 
aftronomy, can be but curforily touched upon in this perform- 
ance; and indeed this part was the leaft wanted, becaufe we 
have already fo many excellent elucidations of thefe branches... 
What feemed chiefly wanting now, was fomething in an ele- 
mentary form, adapted to the capacity of beginners, concerning 
the great difcoverics and improvements made by Dr. Prieftley, 
and others, in Aerial Phyfics, Chemiftry, and Electricity. On 
the two firft of thefe fubjeéts Mr. Nicholfon has been particu- 
larly explicit: and as a fpecimen of his method of proceeding, 
we fhall, for the entertainment of our young philofophical 
Readers, feleét his account of phlogifton, vol. i. p. 160, 

‘ The element, phlogifton, is by many chemifts termed fire ; 
and in order to diftinguifh it from heat, which they likewife call 
fire, the phlogifton is called combined fire, while heat is de- 
noted by the term Elementary Fire. But this manner of expref- 
fion prefuppofes a certain theory of fire, which is by no means 
eftablifhed. We are ignorant whether heat be a mode or a fub- 
ftance; and to ufe the fame term to exprefs both it and phlo- 
gifton, which, in faét, is no more than the principle of inflam- 
mability, muft tend to confufe our notions, and betray us into 
a perfuafion, that we know more of the fubject than we reall 
do. It will therefore be neceflary to keep as near the facts as 
pofible. 

‘ Phlogifton is that by which bodies, when in contaé& with 
pure air, and heated to a certain degree, are put into a ftate of 
combuftion, during which they are in a great meafure decom- 
pounded, and moft commonly, or perhaps univerfally, exhibit 
an appearance of flame. 

‘ To vindicate the admiffion of the caufe of inflammability, 
or phlogifton, among the elements, it will be neceflary to fhew, 
that it is a fubftance, and not a mere modification of the parts 
of bodies ; and that it is fo univerfally fimilar to itfelf as to be 
eafily diftinguifhed in all the various bodies which are com- 
buftible. For this purpofe, let us attend to all the circumftances 
attending combuftion, and from thence make our inferences. 

‘ Firft, All combuftible fubftances, which can be expofed to 
great heat in clofe veflels, cannot, in that fituation, be calcined 
or burnt; and in the open air the calcination is more quickly 
effected accordingly as the fupply of pure air is greater. Secondly, 
If a combuftible fubftance be inflamed, and afterwards included 
in a veflel, with a fmall quantity of atmofpherical air, the com- 
buftion lafts for a certain time, and then ceafes; this time, and 
confequently that part of the mafs which becomes calcined, is 
greater or lefs according to the quantity of pure air included ; and, 
at the end of this time, the air is found to be decompofed, part 
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being fixed and precipitated, and the remainder, which is aboug 
four-fifths of the original quantity, is fo changed, as to be unfit 
for the purpofe of affifting combuftion, and is in fome degree 
noxious. Thirdly, Sulphur may by combuftion be deprived of 
its inflammable principle, by which means it 1s converted into 
the vitriolic acid ; and again, the vitriolic acid, being properly 
treated with any inflammable fubftance, may regain the phlo- 
ifton, and be converted into fulphur, which fulphur is pof- 
fefled of the fame properties, however different the properties of 
the indammable fubftan¢ges may have been by which the phlo- 
gifton was furnifhed. Laftly, The calces of fixed compounds, as 
metals, may be reftored to their original ftate, by being treated 
with fome inflammable fubftance; and the metal is in all cafes 
the fame, however various the phlogiftic fubftances may have 
been by which it was revived, 
- € The natural deduction from thefe faéts appears to be, that 
phlogifton is a fubftance which is very fimple and fimilar to it- 
felf. For what can the enclofing a combutftible body in a clofe 
veffel do, but prevent the difperfion of fome fubftance? If 
calcination be no more than a change in the arrangement of the 
parts of bodics, why fhould not heat affe& [effect] this as well 
in clofe as open veflels? Is it not evident in the fecond inftance, 
that the phlogifton becomes combined with the decompounded 
fluid air, and caufes it to depofite one of its principles in the 
form of fixible air, while the calcination of the inflamed 
body goes forward ; arid does not the combuftion ceafe when 
the remaining principle, or principles of the air, being faturated, 
are incapable of receiving any more phlogifton ? When fulphur, 
by combuftion, is tranfmuted into vapours, which, when con- 
denfed by means of water, and afterwards concentrated, are 
found to be the vitriolic acid, ought we not to conclude, that 
this very inflammable fubftance is converted into a fubftance 
which is not at all fo, by having loft one of its principles, 
namely, phlogifton ? But when, on the other hand, the converfe 
of the problem is effe&ted, by producing fulphur from a well- 
managéd combination of the vitriolic acid with the inflammable 
principle of fome other body, we can hardly entertain a doubt 
of the exiftence of this fubftance, and at the fame time learn, 
from its effects, that it is fimilar in all inflammable bodies. 
And this fimilarity of the phlogifton is ftill more evident from 
the reduétion of the calces of metals ; for if a metalline calx be 
properly treated with any inflammable fubftance, the external air 
being exciuded, the metal, from which the calx was originally 
made, will be reproduced. wities 
* The phlogifton of inflammable bodies being feparable only 
when thofe bodies are in contaét with others with which it can 
combine, it is not probable that we fhall ever be able to obrain 
if 
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it in an uncombined and detached ftate. But it is by no mean$ 
proper to fpeak decifively on a fubjectin which fo much remains 
yet to be inveftigated.’ 

He proceeds then to give a very clear account of the other 
fimples and compounds, which is both ufeful and entertaining ; 
but we cannot pretend to defcend to particulars. We, however, 
recommend the work particularly to thofe who have’ not lei- 
{ure or opportunity for confulting many books, and ftill are 
defirous of having fome acquaintance with thefe fubjects. Ww, 

o 
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Arr. IV. Part the Firft of an ZntroduGion to the Writing of Greek ; 
after the Manner of Clarke’s Introduction to Latin, For the Ufe 


of Wincheifter College. By G. J. Huntingford, A.M. Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. The Third Edition, with confiderable Im- 
provements. 8vo. 28. Oxford, printed. Dodfley. 1782. 


Art. V. Part the Second of an Introdudftion to the Uriting of Greek ; 
being felect fentences from Xenophon’s Cyropcedia, tor the Ufe 
of Winchefter College. By G. J. Huntingford, Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. sSvo. 28. 6d. Oxford, printed. Sold in 
London by Dodiley, 

E could not procure thefe little books at their firft pub- 

lication, from which circumftance we conclude, that 

they were confined folely to the ufe of Winchefter college. We 

fhould otherwife have beftowed on them, much earlier, the no- 

tice to which they are jultly intitled, from their claim to origi- 

nality : a claim which would have inclined us to commend them, 
even if the Author had failed in his attempt. 

Mr. Huntingford, in printing thefe publications, has very ju- 
dicioufly followed Mr. Warton *, in the rejection of accents. 
We know no reafon, why they fhould ever deform the pages of 
Greek literature. To ftudents, they are only unneceflary puz- 
zles; and to the learned, they feem of little ufe; and that little 
is, perhaps, fanciful—it we except, however, that the accents 
have frequently afforded them opportunities of difplaying their 
erudition. 

The mode of giving the examples in Greek and Englith we 
highly approve; but {till we do not feel fatisfied. We cannot 
help wifhing that a Latin tranflation had likewife been added. 
The two languages are now united by the ftrongeft ties, and 
will adhere more clofely every day: a conneétion furely very 
defireable, and which cannot, indeed, be avoided, as long as 





* Mr. Warton publifhed his learned and elegant edition of Theo- 
Critus without accents; and they have alfo been rejected by Mr. Tyrr- 
whit, in the editions of Babrius, Orpheus, and Plutarch, wiih which 
he has favoured the literary world. 
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they jointly form the principal part of education at our public 
feminaries. The Englifh tranflation certainly renders the Greek 
examples more per{picuous and intelligible to a ftudent ;—but 
by the ufe of a double verfion, his progrefs in the Latin language, 
in our opinion, might at the fame time have been facilitated. 

Every {cholar of taite, who is defirous of writing Greek, will 
certainly chufe Xenophon for his model in compofition. Yet 
we are rather furprifed, that Mr. Huntingford fhould fele& his 
whole fecond Part from the Cyropeedia of that author. This 

ofMfon of his works is read in feveral {chools ; and is acceffible 
to almoft all fchool-boys ; few of whom, we believe, would have 
{trength of mind fufficient to refilt the ufe of fuch an affiftant as 
the original, in order to accelerate the performance of their 
Greek exercifes. | 

This circumftance muft confiderably leflen the value ofthe lat- 
ter performance, and circumi{cribe the ufe of it by very narrow 
boundaries, 

In the third edition of the firit part of this work, the addi- 
tions, and alterations are very confiderable. From a fmall 
pamphlet of fifty-fix pages, it has increafed to more than an 
hundred, and the price from fix-pence to two fhillings. Cor- 
rections do not always merit the title of improvements; but they 
certainly do, in the prefent inftance. The fignifications of the 
prepofitions are exhibited in a greater variety of examples. 
Mott of thofe which, in our perufal of the former editions, 
feemed to us as if they had been felected only from the Port 
Royal grammar, are now expunged; and their places fupplied 
’ by others, which are rea//y extracted from the claffics. 

In‘the verbs, the names of the authors are very properly af- 
fixed tothe examples. But why is the * preter-pluperfec? of the 
middle voice omitted, while the perfec? is retained? We can, 
without regret, refign the Paulo po/t future, and the fecond futures, 
in al] the voices; and we would with thofe, who /ament the lofs 
of them, to perufe the obfervations of Lennep, which Villoifon 
has inferted in his edition of the Paftorals of Longus +. 

We neither with to offend the Author by thefe remarks, nor 
to depreciate his works. We have given our opinion with free- 
dom, {clely from a wifh that thefe errors may be avoided, if the 





et 


* As Mr. H. has given the Englith names of the tenfes, we do not 
imagine that the continuance of the ¢ diphthong, in the word pre- 
ter, can be tolerated as neceflary, cr vindicated as proper. Mr. H. 
rejects it in the word prepofition ; and in our Janguaze it has no right 
to a place in any word. We wou!d likewife with an alteration in 
page 61, where there is an example taken from part of averfe of 
Menancer, as the whole line is inferted afterwards in page gt. 

t Page 248. The paflage is likewife quoted by Dr, Burgefs, in his 
Appendix to Dawes’s Mifcellanea Critica, p. 371, 
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refent publications fhould induce others to enter the road, through 
which Mr. Huntineford has certainly pafled with credit; and 
grent praife he may furely claim, for firft venturing to enter an 
untrodden path ; a path, by which thofe, who follow his rules 
and direétions, may arrive at found knowledge, if they are am- 
bitious of intelleCtual eminence. For though there are errors 
in fome parts of the pian and execution of thefe works, yet we 
readily allow that they poflefs a very confiderable portion of 
merit. As fir/? attempts, they have a claim to indulgence; and, 
as ufeful auxiliaries, they deferve encouragement. On account 
of their utility, therefore, we wifh that the fan@tion of Win- 
chefter college may advance their fuccefs. 

With the mott fol:d iatisfa@tion, we obferve, that the ftudy of 
Grecian literature is profecuted, in the prefent age, with increafed 
ardour, and with equa! fuccefs, if we may judge by fome late 
publications *. A tafte for compofition in that noble and expreflive 
language has diffufed icfelf through our fchools and univerfities, 
which may be ftill farther promoted by M. H’s compilements. 
On that account, we can. pardon omiffions and imperfeétions. 
Cheerfully, therefore, do we recommend them to fchoolmafters 
and tutors, us well as to the ufe of all ftudents, who are emulous 
of writing Greek, and of inveftigating and imitating thofe ele- 
cancies of thought and expreffion, which have rendered the Ate 
tic writers, through fo many ages, the objects of univerfal ad~ 
miration. 

To prove the importance of thefe ftudies, we fhal]l quote a 
paflage from Mr. Fluntingford +; and if his aflertions fhould 
require any additional teftimony, our Readers may confult Mat- 
taire’s Preface to his Greece lingue dialeéi t: 

‘ With the prefervation of Grecian literature is conneéted 
the caufe of tafte, freedom, virtue, and religion: for the 
GREEK WRITINGS prefent us with the aoft perfe& models for 
compofition in all kinds, whether in Hiftory, Oratory, or Philo- 
fophy ; whether in Paftoral, Elegiac, Lyric, Epic, or that which 
excels all others, Dramatic poetry : they infpire us, with a noble 
contempt of tyranny and defpotilm, and with a generous difdain 
of thac abject fervility, which debafes the fubje&s of arbitrary 
power: and partly by philofophers, but more fully, forcibly, in- 
fallibly, and authentically, by the EVANGELIstTs, and founders 
of CurisTIANITY, they teach us our duties to God and man.’ 


_ 





* Mr. Glaffe’s Greek tranflation of Mafon’s Caraftacus, and Mr. 
Huntingford’s Metrica guedam Monoffrophica.; of which laf an ace 
count will be given in our next. 

+ Preface to the Second Par:. 
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Aut. VI. E/fays, Moral and Literary. By Vicefimus Knox. 12105 
2 Vols. 7s. 6d. bound. Anew Edition, Dilly. 1782. 


Effays is already before the Public. The additions, which 
are numerous, juftify our recommendation. Through the whole, 
the Author fupports his character as a man of tafte and good 
fenfe. His refleGtions are generally judicious ; frequently acute 
and fpirited ; and always of a pure and virtuous tendency. 

We have carefully compared this edition with the laft, and 


find the following papers entirely new: 

* On entrance into life, and the conduct of early manbood.—On 
the wifdom of aiming at perfeClion.—On the fear of appearing fingu- 
lar.—On the injuftice and cruelty of the public prints.—On forming 
a tafte for fimple pleafures.—On fupporting the dignity of a com- 
mercial character.—An idea of a patriot. The refpectablenefs of the 
clergy.—On the tendency of moral profligacy to deftroy civil liberty. 
—On that kind of wifdom which confilts in accommodation, founded 
only on felfifthnefs.—On the prevalence of religious fcepticifm.—Fa- 
mily unhappinefs the frequent caufe of immoral conduét.—Hints to 
young men defigned for Orders. —To thofe defigned for a military or 
naval life.—Style of hiftory.—Of writing voyages and travels.—On 
the folly of being anxious to know what is faid of us in our abfence.— 
Efficacy of moral inftruétion.—Modern criticifm.— Periodical Effay- 
ifts.—~A cultivated mind only fit for retirement.—Encouragement of 
the community in virtuous love.—Hints to gentlemen who are not 
defigned for any profeflion —Want of perfonal beauty a frequent 
caufe of virtue.—Exceilive and indifcriminate love of company.— 
Moral effects of painting and prints.—Impropriety of publicly adopte 
ing a new tranflation of the Bible.—The multiplication of books.— 
Letters a fource of confolation.—Choice of a profeflion.—Vanity of 
becoming authors and orators without proper qualifications.—Mer- 
eantile life.—Selfifhnefs of the men of the world.—The folly of de- 
nying that Homer hath faults.—On Thuanus the hiftorian.——On 
Owen, the Latin epigrammatift.—Politian, Muretus.—Vida.—San- 
nazarius.— Venerable Bede.—Schoolmen.—On the value of an ho- 
neft man.—Extenfion of claffical ftudies to philofophy.—Effects of 
bad example of the great among domettics and dependants. — Exciting 
in boys literary emulation.—Antiquarian taite.—Obje@tions to the 
ftudy of antiquities, how far improper.—Of fome parts of univerfity 
education.—Fear of growing old.—Short fyftem of virtue and happi- 
nefs.—On the propriety of exciting manly virtue in a time of public 
diftrefs.—On the means of reading to the beft advaniage.— Neglect of 
a family for idle pleafures.—On forming connections. —Addrefs toa 
young fcholar on a liberal education.—Want of piety from a want 
of fenfibility.— Religious and moral principles promotive of true po» 
litenefs. — Guilt of running in debt.——On Petrarch.—War.—Intem- 
perate ftudy.—Prefent ft of converfation.—Goodnets of heart.— 
Charaders Qf Pheophral§s.—Pailages ia Epidtetus.—-Delicacy of 
ftyle.—Piofeton of phylic.—Complaiais againit modira liera:ure 
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1 fonrded.—Diftentions in a country neighbourhood.—Profeffion of 
che Jaw.—Inconveniencies attending living writers. Qbligations of 
Jearning to Chriftianity,—Extravagance in trifles, and parfimony in 
matters Of importance.—A tafte for flowers and ihrubs.—Learned 
rofefion without a compe'ency-—Decency as the only motive to 
virtoe and religion. —Aaimofities from the game laws.—Government 
of the temper.—Moral effets of a good tragedy.—Politics.— Buf- 
foonery in converfation.—Style of Xenophon and Plato.— National 
adverfitv.—Falfe pretences of art and avarice.—Prevailing tafte in 
roetry.— Indolence in a Jiterary life,-—(anners of a metropolis.— On 
Pnilelphus and !heodore Gaza of the 15th century.—-Frothy fpeak- 
ing and writing. —Erafmus.—Education of a prince. — Poems of Rows 
lev.— Writings of Sterne.— Example of the great.—Profligacy of the 
lower Clafles.—-Ariftotle’s rhetoric. — Ingenuoufnefs. — Remedy for 
difcontent — Religious ceremonies. — Parliamentary elcquence.— 
Life of letters innocent.—Scripture phrafes enforce the pathetic.— 
Freedom of fpeech.—Reading as an amufement.—Methed of ftudy by 
Ringelbergius.—Folly of facrifcing comfort to tafte.—Henry. V.— 
A good heart neceffary to enjoy the beauties of nature.—Bafenefs of 
vice in nobility. —Affetation of fenfibility.<—On fermon writers.—A’ 
concluding Eff-y.’ 

In thefe Effays the Reader will find much to entertain, and 
not a little to inftruét him. Some of this Author’s opinions 
may be controverted ; and though we are by no means difpofed 
to retract the judgment which from the beginning we have 
pafled on the genius and writings of Sterne (and which gave 
him fo much offence that an effected Jaugh could not hide his 
chagrin), yet we think the cenfure pafled on him by our inge- 
nious Effiyift is too fevere. After an eftimate of the general 
merit of Triftram Shandy, and the Sentimental Journey, Mr. 
Knox pafles this harfh fentence on his private and literary cha- 
racter. © Sterne himfelf, with all his pretenfions, is faid to 
have difplayed in private life a bad and a hard heart: and I fhall 
not hefitate to pronounce him, though many admire him as the 
firft of philofophers, the grand promoter of adultery, and every 
{pecies of illicit commerce.’ 

Of the pcems of Rowley Mr. Knox hath, the fame opinion 
with ourfelves. His obfervations on Chatterton are humane and 
generous: but if he had read Mr. Walpole’s letter, we think 
his candour would have foftened his reflections on the conduct 
of that gentleman towards the unfortunate youth, 

We thall {elect for the amufement, as well as for the informa- 
‘ion of our Readers, a very curious and fpirited Eflay on the Dif- 
cipline of the Englifh Univerfities : 

* Our Englith univertities are held in high efleem among foreign- 
ers; and, indeed, confidering the number of great men, who have 
received a part of their education in them, and their opulent eftablifh- 
ments of colleges and profeflorfhips, they are really refpectable. I 
have therefore been the move dilpofed to lament, that the public ex- 
ercifes thould be fo Fetile and abfurd, as to deferve not only the fee 
Verity of cenfare, but the utmok poignancy of ridicule. 

SEV. Apiil, 17°23. A * Reve- 
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« Reverence, it has been juflly remarked, is always encreafed by 
the diflance of the cbject. The world at large, who hear ci colleges 
like palaces devoted to learning, of princely ellates bequeathed for 
the fupport of profeflors, of public libraries and fchools for every 
fcience, are difpofed to view the confecrated place in which they 
abound, with peculiar veneration. Accidental! vifitors alfo, who be- 
hold the fuperb dining halls, the painted chapels, the luxurious com- 
mon rooms, the elegant chambers, and a race of mortals, in a pecu- 
fiar drefs, tiratting through the ftreets with a foicmn air of import- 
ance; when they fee all the doétors, both the proctors, with all ive 
heads of colleges ard hails, in folemn proceffion, with their velvet 
fleeves, fearlet gowns, hocds, black, red, and purple—cannot but be 
filruck with the appearance, and are naturally led to conclude, that 
here, at length, wiidom, fcience, learning, and whatever elfe is praile- 
worthy, for ever flourifh and abound. 

¢ Without entering into an invidious and particular examination 
of the fubje&t, we may curforily obferve, that after all this pompous 
oflentation, and this profufe expence, the public has not, of late at 
lealt, been indebted for the greateft improvements in fcienee and 
learning, to all the doors, both the proétors, nor to all the heads of 
colleges and halls laid together. ‘That populous univerfity, London, 
and that region.of hterary Jabour, Scotland, have feized every palm 
of literary honour, and left the fons of Oxford and Cambridge to en- 
joy fubftantial comforts, in the fmoke of the common or combination 
room. The burfar’s books are the only manufcripts of any value 
produced in many colleges; end the fweets of penfions, exh-bitiens, 
fines, fellowfhips, and petty offices, the chief objets of academical 
purfuit. 

‘ If I were to enter into the many laughable abfurdities of colle- 
giate life and univeriity inflitutions, as they now ftand, I fhould ex- 
ceed the limits of my paper. tt is my intention at prefent only to 
acquaint the public with the exercifes, which one celebrated feat of the 
Mufes requires, of tho!e who feek the envied honour of a Matter of 
Aris degree. I {peak not from difpleaiure or refentment ; but volun- 
tarily incur the odium of many perions attached by intereft and con- 
nections to the univerfities, with no other motive, than che defire of 
Femoving the difgrace of thofe noble eftablifaments, by expofing the 
futility of the exercifes to public animadverfion. 

* The youth, whofe heart pants for the honour of a Bachelor of 
Arts degree, muft wait patiently till near four years have revolved. 
But this time is not to be {pent idly. No; he is obliged, during this 
period, once to oppofe, and once to reipond, in difputations held in 
the public fchools—a formidable found, and a dreadful idea; but, on 
clofer attention, the fear will vaniia, and contempt fupply its place. 

‘ This oppofing and refponding is termed, in the cant of the place, 
doing generals. "Two boys, or men, as they call themfelves, agree td 
do cenerals together. The firRt tep in this mighty work is to procare 
arguments, ‘Shefy are always handed down, from generation to ge- 
Neration, On long flips of paper, and confitt of foolith fyHogifms on 
foclith fubjeéts, of the formation or the fignification of which, the 
refpondent and opponent feidom know more than an infant in fwad- 
dling cloaths. ‘The next ftep is to go for a /iceat to one of the petty 
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oficers, called the Regent Matter of the Schools, who fubfcribes his 
name to the quellions, and receives iix-pence as his fee. When the 
jmportant day arrives, the two doughty cifputants go into a large 
dufly room, full of dirt and cobwebs, with walls and wainfcor de- 
corated with the names of former difputants, who, to divert the tee 
dious hours, cut out thei¢ names with their penkoives, or wiote 
verfes with a pencil. Uere they fit in mean dekks, oppofite to each 
ciher, from one o'clock till three, Not once in a hundred times does 
any oflicer enter ; and, if he does, he hears one fyliogifm or two, and 
then makes a bow, and departs, as he came and remained, in folemn 
filence. The difputants then return to the amufement of cutting the 
iciks, Carving their names, or reading Sterne’s Sentimental Journeys 
or fome other edifying novel. When this exercife is duly performed 
by both parties, they have a right to the title and infignia of Sophs ; 
but not before they have been formally treated by one of the regent- 
mafters, before whom they kneel, while he lays a volume of Arilloile’s 
works on their heads, and puts on a hood, a piece of biack crape, 
hanging from their necks; and down to their heels; which crape, 
it is exprefsly ordained by a ftatute in this cafe made and provided, 
fhall be plain, and unadorned either with wool or with fur. 

‘ And this work done, a great progrefs is made towards the wilhed- 
for honour of a bachelor’s degree. ‘There remain only one or two 
trifling forms, and another difputation almoft exactly fimilar to doing 
generals, but called axnfavering under bachelor, pievious to the awful 
examination. 

‘ Every candidate is cbliged to be examined in the whole circle of 
the fciences by three mailers of arts, of bis own choice. The exa- 
mination is to be held in one cf the public fchools, and to continue 
from nine o'clock till eleven. The matters take a moft folemn oath, 
that they will examine properly and impartially. Dreadful as all 
this appears, there is always found to be more of appearance in it 
than reality; for the greateft duncé ufvally gets his sefimonium figned 
with as much eafe and credit as the fineft genius. ‘The manner of 
proceeding is as follows: The poor young man to be examined in the 
iciences often knows no.more of them than his bedmaker, and the 
mafters who examine are fometimes equaliy unacthuainted with fuch 
myfleries, But /chemes, as they are called, or little books, contain- 
ing forty or fifty queitions on each fcience, are banded down, from 
age to age, from one to another. The candidate to be examined 
employs three or four days in learning thefe by heart, end the ex- 
aminers, having done the fame before him when they were examined, 
know what queftions to afk, and fo all goes on fmoothly, When the 
candidate has difplayed his univerfal knowledge of the fciences, he is 
to difplay his {kill in philology. One of the mafters, therefore, de- 
fires him to conflrue a paflage in fome Greek or Latin claflic, which 
he does with no interruption, juft as he pleafes, and as well as he 
Can. The flatutes next require, that he fhould tranflate familiar 
Englith phrafes into Latin. And now is the time when the matters 
fhew their wit and jocularity. Droll queftions are put on any fubjec, 
and the puzzled candidate furnifhes diverfion by his aukward embar- 
tafiment. 1 have known the queftions on this occafion to confit of 
an enquiry into the pedigree of arace-horfe. And it is a common 
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queftion, after aking what is the /ummum bonum of various feéts of 
philofophers, to afk what is the /umzum bonum, or chief good, among 
Oxonians; to which the anfwer is fuch as Mimnermus would give. 
This familiarity, however, ouly takes piace when the examiners are 
pot-compantons of the candidate, which indeed is ufually the cafe ; 
for it is reckoned good management to get acquainted with two or 
three jolly young mafiers of arts, and fupply them well with port, 
previoully to the examination, If the vice-chancellor and proctors 
happen to enter the fchool, a very uncommon event, then a little fo- 
lemnity is put on, very much to theconfufion of the maflers, as well 
as of the boy, who is fitting tn the litle box oppofite tothem. As 
neither the officer, nor any one elfe, ufually enters the room (for it is 
reckoned very angen'cel), the exo miners and the candidates ofien con. 
verfe on the laft drinking-beut, or on horfes, or read the new({paper, 
oranovel, or divert themfelves as well as they can in any manner, 
till the clock flrikes eleven, when all parties defcend, and the se//- 
monium is figced by the matiers. With this ¢eimonium in his poffet- 
fion, the candidate is fure of tuccefs. ‘The day in which the honour 
is to be ecnferred arrives; he appears in the Convocation houfe, he 
takes an abundance of oaths, pays a fum of money in fees, and, after 
kneeling down before the vice-chancellor, and whifpering a lie, rifes 
up a Bachelor of Aris. 

* And now. if he afpires at higher henours (and what emulous 
fpirit can fit down without afpiring at them?) new labours and new 
difficulties are to be encountered during the fpace of three years. He 
mult determine in Lent, he mutt do guodlibets, he mult do anftins, he mvt 
declaim twice, he o.uft read fix folemn Iectures, and he muft be again 
examined in the fcicnces, before he can be promoted to the degree of 
Matter of Arts. 

‘ None but the initiated can know what aetermining, doing quedlibets, 
and doing aufiins mean, | have nxt room to enter into a minute de- 
fcription of fuch contemptible minutie. Let it be fufficient to fay. 
that thefe exercifes coniit of difputanons, ard the difputations of 
fyllogifms, procured and uttered nearly in the fame places, time, and 
manner, as we have already feen them in doing generals. There is, 
however, a preat deal of troub’e m istile formalities, fuch as pro-' 
curing fix-penny liceats, flicking up the names on the wails, fitting 
in large empty rooms by vearfelf, or with fome poor wight as ill em- 
ployed as yourfeif, without any thing to fay or do, wearing hoods, 
and al ttle piece of Jambfkn with the wool onit, and a variety of 
other particulars coo tedious snd too trifling to coumerate. 

* The declamations wou'd be an ufeful exercife, if it were not al- 
ways performed in a careiefs and evafive manner. The lectures are 
always called Wall Lettures, becaule the leSiurer has no other au 
dience but the walls. Indeed he utus!ly eels a theet or two of Latin 
out of fome old book, no matter on whai fubiect, though it ought 
to be on natural philc:fophy. ‘ihefe he keeps in his pocket, in order 
to take them out and read away, if a prottor fhould come in; bot, 
otherwife, he fits by himie!f, and folaces himfelf with a book, not 
from the Bodleian but the circulating library. 

* The examination is performed exactly in the fame manner as be- 
fore defcribed ; and, though reprefgnted as very formidable, is fuch 
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an one as a boy from a good fchoo! juit entered, might go through 


a+ well as after a feven years refidence. Few however refide; for the 


majority are what are called ¢erm-trotters, that is, perfons who only 
keep the terms for form-fake, or {pend 4x or eight weeks in a year 
in the univerfi:y, to qualify them for degrees, according to the letter 
of the ftatutes. 

‘ After all thefe important exercifes and trials, and after again 
taking oaths by wholefale, and paying the fees, the academic is ho- 
noured with a Mafter’s degree, and iffues out into the world with this 
undeniable paflport to carry him through it with credit. 

* Exerciles of a nature equally filiy and obfolete, are performed, in 
a fimilar manner, for the other degrees ; but I have neither time nor 

atience to enter into the derail. 

‘ And now I ferioufly repeat, that what I have faid proceeds from 
no other motive than a with to fee the glory of the univerfisies un- 
fullied by the difgrace of requiring, with ridiculous folemnity, a fet 
of chilcifh and ufelefs exercifes. They raife no emulation, they con- 
fer no honour, they promote no improvement, They give a great 
deal of trouble, they waite mucd time, and they render the aniverfity 
contemptible to its own members. J have the honour, fuch as it is, 
to be a member of the univerficy of Ox'ord, and a matter of aris in 
it. I know the advantages of the place; buc ! alfo know its more 
numerous and weighty difadvantayes ; and the confidence the public 
has already placed in me, makes it a duty to inform them of every 
thing, in which the general fiate of morals and literature is greatly 
concerned. I have done this duty; nor fhall | regard the dilplea- 
fure of all the doStors, both the proctors, nor of ali the heads of col- 
leges and hails, with their refpective focieties.’ 

On reviewing this pi€ture, we fcarcely know whether to 
grieve or {mile. It is in itfelf abfurd and farcical; and yet, 
when we reflect on the confequences, we fee fomething too [eri- 
ous for a laugh; and, with mingled aftonifhment and concern, 
we are ready to cry out, ** Are thefe things fo?”’—And yet 
though things are indeed fa, an attempt to reform would in all 
probability be treated as a piece of officious zeal. Amendment 
would be cajled innovation :—and old MuMpsimus, as ufual, 


would carry the day ! B ] 


Aart, VII, Ye Hiffory of rhe Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 
8c. 48. Boards. Keariley. 1783. 





N this performance we meet with fome entertainment, but 
with litle information, It is not a hiftory drawn from any 
Curious or hidden fources; but a declamation founded on events 
recorded in the common regifters of theday. The reflections of the 
Writer are in general trite and fuperficial ; but a certain pomp 
and elevation of ftyle difguifes the poverty of fentiment, and gives 
the air of novelty to what is hacknied, and of dignity to what is 
Vulvar, And yet this affected brilliancy often obicures the fenfe : 
and deicription, {welling itfelf beyond the juft limits of grace 
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and decorum, under a violent emotion to ftretch into the fubs» 
lime, finks beneath its own efforts, and degenerates into bombaft, 
There are however in the work before us fome noble and ele- 
vated thoughts : and where the Writer doth not too much labour 
at loftinefs of expretiion, he is nervous and elegant. 

The Life of Lord Chatham, as this publication is entitled, is 
only a diffufe account of his political exiftence. We look in 
vain for any anecdotes relative to him as a hufband, a father, or 
a friend. None of his domeftic habits, none of his tran{actions 
in the Jeffer circles of life, are here recorded—thofe habits and 
tranfactions which make biography fo pleafing, by intreducing 
us to the hero’s acquaintance in his more relaxed and familiar 
hours; and which, if well felected, and faithfully delineated, 
convey a jufter idea of his real difpofition and character, than 
the moft minute relation of his conduét in the higher depart- 
ments of the ftate, and the tranfactions of public life, where a 
man feels himfelf before the awful tribunal of the world. No- 
thing in Plutarch entertains and amufes the reader more than 
his familiarizing, by the incidents of common life, the charac- 
ters of the heroes whole exploits he celebrates. It may, how- 
ever, be pleaded in favour of this Writer, that Lord Chatham’s 
mind feems to have been fo totally abforbed in political fpecu- 
lations, that fcarcely any other paffion could obtain even a tran- 
fient pofleffion of it, His hiftory thegefore is almoft neceflarily 
confined to intrigues of ftate, parliamentary debates, minifterial 
arrangements, and the other great fcenes of the political drama, 
In delineating it, fome of the more illuftrious actors are brought 
forward; and their charaéters are, we think, juftly marked and 
difcriminated. 

The work before us is divided into nine chapters. We fhall 
give a fhort fketch of their contents, that the Reader may form 
an idea of the entertainment he is likely to mect with from the 
perufal of the whole. 

William Pitt was barn Nov, 15th, 1708. His grandfather 
was~Thomas Pitt, Governor of Madras, commonly called Dia- 
mond Pitt, on account of that extraordinary jewel which he fold 
to the King of France. His family was of Boconnoc, in Corn- 
wall. His original deftination was the army, and a cornetcy of 
horfe was his firft and only commiffion. His allowance was 
fcanty. An hereditary gout attacked him very early. His 
youth was marked by fevere temperance. He took his feat in 
the Houfe of Commons to oppofe the corrupt adminiftration of 
Walpole; and diftinguifhed himfelf by the boldnefs and fervour 
of his fpeeches. ‘The firft chapter treats of his oppofiiion to the 
Spanifh convention, and of Lord Carteret’s adminiitration. 
Chap. II. Adminiftration of Mr. Pelham: Mr. Pitt is appointed 
Paymafter-General ; His verfatility : Origin of the war of 1755: 
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Death of Mr. Pelham: Inftability of his fucceflors, the Duke 
of Newcaftle, and Mr. Fox [late Lord Holland]: Mr. Pitt ap- 
pointed Secretary of State: His difmiffion. Chap. III. Coali- 
tion of parties: Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration : Progrefs of the war : 
Campaign of 1759: Fruitlefs negociations of peace. Chap, 
IV. Origin of war with Spain: Death of King George II.: 
Cabals of Lord Bute: Mr, Pitt’s refignation: Critique of his 
adminiftration. Chap. V. Hiftory of the GREAT CoMMONER: 
Adminiftration of Lord Bute: Campaign cf 1762: Peace of 
Paris: Mr. Grenville’s adminiftration: Lord Rockingham’s : 
Affair of General Warrants: Of the Stamp-A@t. Chap. VI. 
Mr. Pitt Lord Privy Seal, and Earl of Chatham: His coadju- 
tors in adminiftration: Meafures of government: Lord C. 
withdraws: American taxation renewed: Middlefex ele@ion: 
Shelburne and Chatham refign: Subfequent tranfactions, 
Chap. VII. Lord C. takes the lead of Oppofition: Appoint- 
ment of Lord North: Fa!kland Iflands: Imprifonment of the 
Lord Mayor: Encroachments of the Eaft India Company: Riot 
at Bofton: Penal acts of parliament. Chap. VIII. Meeting of 
the General Congrefs: Lord C.’s conciliatory plan; Coercive 
meafures purfued : Commencement of the American war: De- 
claration of independency: Campaign of 1776: Expedition 
from Canada. Chap. 1X. Fourth feifion of the 3d Parliament 
of George I1I.: Addrefs to the throne: Enquiry into the ftate 
of the nation: Tranfaction with Lord Bute: Lord North’s 
conciliatory bills: Treaty between France and America avowed: 
Debate concerning the independency of America: Lord C.’s 
death and charaéter. 

The extraéts we fhall make from the prefent performance are 
thofe which we think will fhew the Writer to the beft advan- 
tage, and at the fame time aftord moft entertainment to our 
Readers. The following is his delineation of the charaQers of 
fome eminent ftatefmen : 

Lord Carteret. ‘ He was poffeffed of the fineft abilities, the moft 
elegant tafte, she moitt fplendid eloquence, All the treafures of poe 
lice literature were his own; and he perfectly underftood the intereits 
and politics of every court of Europe. In a word had his integrity 
kept pace with his talents, he was formed to be the brighteft orna- 
ment of the court in which he lived. His patronape might have 
given new vigour to the literature, and his political ikill new luftre 
to the annals of Britain.’ 

The Duke of Newcaflle. * His abilities, perhaps, were of the flen- 
dereit form that were ever hazarded in fo imporiant a ftation. He 
was chiefly dillinguifhed for his unfeigned attachment to the houfe of 
Brunfwic, and as one of the leaders of the Whig party. He was 
no: however deficient either in pride or ambition. It was his delight 
to be furrounded with a crowd of dependants, and to appear diftracted 
with a multiplicity of bufinefs. His manners were thofe of buftling 
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importance. His judgment was confufed, headlong, and abrupt, 
At the fame time he was perfonally difinterefted. And the partiality 
which every man feels for his own talents, may well be fuppoled to 
have hindered him from fulpeéting that the defire he felt, to engrofs 
the direction of affairs could poilibly be productive of any detriment 
to his country.’ 

Lord Bute. * His temper was reclufe and referved, The f{ciences, 
to which he was attached, were thofe that confilt in cold and minute 
inveltigation, He was hefitatinp, prevaricating, and timid; the 
qualities that form the difcriminatine charatter of a ftudent, ‘The 
jibrary, and not the cabinet, was the fcene for which nature had 
deftined him. In the mean time he was fenfible to the goad of am- 
bition. With that conceit of bis own talents, which folitude ts cal- 
culated to infpire, he formed no leis a plan than to drive from the 
he!m of affairs the moft popular—I had a:moit faid, the ableil mini- 
fter by whom it was ever guided; and to feize once for all the go- 
vernment of a mighty kingdom.’ 

Marquis of Rockingham. ‘ He was * mild but determined.” With- 
out policfling the elevation of genius, his views of every fubjeét were 
illuminated with the rays of virtue, and afcertzined with the manlt- 
nefs of truth. When all about him was uproar and confulion, wher 
heaven frem above threatened, and carth trembled under bis feet, he was 
perfectly ferene and collected. Etiranged to the violence’ of the paf- 
tions, his meafures were dictated by the pureft benevolence.’ 

Lord North, * If this nobleman had never poffeffed fo confpicuous 
a poll, one may almoit venture to fay his ab lities would never have 
been thought of. His politics have furely had fuficient trial ; and 
the event hath decided upon their merit. His boalied {ill in finance 
feems to have partaken of the nature of fairy money ; “and when it 
was called into ule, vanificd from the touch. If he had any abilities, 
it appears to have been in debate. At the fame time, his voice was 
harth, and his manner uxqwye/dy. His fpeeches were never illuminated 
by one ray of genius; and when he aimed at animation, he became 
an objet for laughter. But he poffefied a ileerineis and a phlegm 
from which it was juft poffible for him to be roufed, The Philippics 
of Oppofition feldom broke in upon his repofe. And as they fimply 
played upon the furface of his brain, without wounding his mind, he 
was able to retort them with a buffoonery that was admired, becaufe 
it was unrefembled, He had the firlt-rate quality of being able to 
talk long without embarrzffment. He was able too to ftaze a matter 
of complicated calculation with confideracle clearnefs. In this re- 
fpect, the day in which he opened the budget was the very acmé of 
his glory! In fome things his Lordthip refembled Mr. George Gren- 
ville, one of his predeceffors. Lord Chatham had ever confidered this 
man as a ufeful drudge; and acknowledged, that he had been fre- 
quently indebred to his refearches. Lord North had ferved the witty, 
the volatile Mr. Charles Townfhend in the fame capacity: and that 
gentleman is faid to have entertained a fimilar contempt for Jim. In 
one refpect, however, the nobleman in quettion was perfeétly oppo- 
fite to his predeceffor. Mr. Grenville was threwd, fagacious and in- 
flexible. Lord North feemed to have no fentiments of his own. He 
maintained, with the fame unvaried countenance, a fyflem to day the 
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very oppofite of the fyftem of yefterday. Like the Defdemona of 
Othello’s diftempered imagination, be could ** turn and turn, and yet 
goon.” He feems to have.had no objection to the e»ecution of mea- 
fures, which at the fame time he profefled todifapprove. I am afraid, 
this is the very worlt feature that can belong to a political cha- 
racter.’ 

At the conclufion of this work, the Author exerts all his 
powers to delineate his favourite character, Here fancy ftrains 
her wing, and invention is on the rack, for colours to gild it. 
The eye is, however, dazzled by the glare thrown on it; and 
turns away with wearincfs and difgutt. 

The following panegyric on Lord Chatham’s eloquence is 
fufficient, in the judgment of all cool and diipaffionate Readers, 
to juftify the cenfure we have pafled on this Hiftorian’s manner 
of writing, when drimfull of his ‘ GoptiKe’ hero! It clofes the 
volume, and with it we fhall clofe our account of it. 

‘ Potlerity will hardly be perfuaded that in the meagrenefs of mo- 
dern times a Demolthenes fhould have exilted without his 4fchines, 
and a Cicero without an Hortenlius and a Cefar. Potterity will 
hardly be perfuaded that one man could have concentered the arduous 
characters of the greateit flatef{man and the moft accomplifhed rde- 
torician that ever lived. [Xdetorician!| In a word, potterity will 
with difficulty believe the felicity of Britain; that Lord Chatham was 
among the orators, what Shakefpeare is among the poets of every 
age. ‘“* The child of Fancy, he warbled his irregular notes, that Na- 
ture gave,” with fo {weet a grace, as turned the cheek of envy pale, 
and drove refinement and trammelled fcience into coward flight. 
Hoacyed mufic dropped unbroken from his lips. Had he, like his 
great predeceflor, addrefled his effufions to the troubled waves, the 
troubled waves had fufpended themlelves to liften. | Forget not, Read- 
er, that this is a hifery!| His lips were cloathed with infpiration 
and prophecy. Subiimity on his tongue fat fo enveloped in beauty, 
that it feemed unfconfcious of itfelf. It fell upon us unexpested ; it 
took us by furprife, and, like the fearful whirlpool, it drew every un- 
derflanding and every heart into its vortex.’ 

The Author refts his appeal with poster1try.— Pofterity 


will fay much of Lord Chatham ; but not a word of this Hiffory 
of his Life. B k 


Art. VIII. Four Letters on important national Subjects : addreffed to 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Shelburne, By Jofiah Tucker, 
D.D. Dean of Gloucefter. 8vo. 2s. Cadell. 1783. 





Compound of grave reafoning and fportive raillery, be- 
fprinkled with a little theology, and dafhed frequently 
with abufive acrimony—efpecially when the Dean views £ the 
lift of Lockian heroes—the doughty champions of the republi- 
can caufe!’ His refentment, we perceive, gets the better of 


the contempt he affects for his numerous anfwerers; and be- 
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caufe he is fore from their attacks, he calumniates their prine 
ciples. § By the help of that equivocal phrale REVOLUTIONAL 
PRINCIPLES [which never ought to fignify any thing more than 
that the governed, in cafes of the ef? extremity, and atter all other 
means have been tried in vain, have a right to have recourfe to 
their Jaft remedy, namely, to depofe their governors, and chufe 
others], I fay by the help of thefe ambiguous words, fuci doce 
trines have been inceffantly cultivated, as tend to overturn every 
government upon earth, without erecting or eftablifhing any.’ 
Though a good argument will maintain its ground without the 
help of metaphors, fimilies, and allufions, yet, when properly 
introduced, they are always confidered as an ornament. They 
iluftrate, if they donot prove. In this view, we cannot fuf- 
ficiently admire the beauty and force of the following compari- 
fon. * The Sun is twelve months in performing its revolution : 
the Moon is one month. But, if our modern dorines fhould 
prevail, if the arbitrium popularis aura is to be the only regu 
Jator’ and what then ?—** Why, undoubtedly, the courfe of 
*¢ che Sun and Moon will be altercd as often as the reftlefs and 
‘6 capricious f{pirit of republicanifm faall think proper.”—Very 
true. But what Sun and Moon do you fuppole fubje& to thele 
untoward viciffitudes ?—** Why, the Sun and Moon fpoken of 
“¢ before.”— Read on and you wiil find another Sun and another 
Moon conjured up like /pirits from the vafty deep. © Uf the arbi- 
trium popularis aure is to be the only regulator of the revolution 
of our political Suns and Moons, probably the government muft 
be changed as often as once a fortnight, if not oftener.” What 
a fine thing is a fimile! 

The firft Letter gives an account of fome private converfation 
between Lord Shelburne and Dean Tucker, at his Lordfhip’s 
feat in Wiltfhire ; in which the one vainly boafted of the con- 
fequence of the great ftateiman, and the other proudly affected 
the difinterelledneis of the fturdy patriot. Having confidered 
America as much indebted to 6 the alluffrious band, the honour 
ghle fraternity, of which his Lordthip hath been a moft diftin- 
guifged mene§er,’ the Dean puts in bis claim for a fhare in the 
honour. ‘iam_glad of the general event, though not of the 
particular circurtances atte nding ir, asthe moft flaming repub- 
licans:—1 fay, Lam glad that America hath declared herfelf 
independent of us, though for reafons very appofite to their’s. 
America, I have proved beyond the pofibility of a confutation, 
ever was a millffone hanging about the neck of this country to 
weigh it down: and as we ourfeives had not the wifdom to cut 
the rope, and to Jet the burden fall off, the Americans have 
kindly done it for us,’ 

The Dean very often throws his prophecies in our teeth.— 
Did I not tell you fo? —But though fo fage and oracular with 
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refpect to America, he hath the modefty to declare, that the fate 
of Ireland hath not been fo clearly revealed to him. He is re- 
duced to fimple conjecture: but conjecture feems at laft to grow 
into prediction ; for a man given to prophecy cannot avoid fuch 
empiatic hints, as fhew at leaft what he thinks of himfelf, though 
he qualifies it by faying—-—‘* You may think as you pleate, 
but—”’ 
But What?—Where is the mighty wonder? 

Do nor the hift’ries of all ages 

Relate miraculous prefages 

Of flrange turus in the world’s affairs 

Forefeen by aftrologers, footh{ayers, 

Chaldeans, learned Genethliacks, 

And fome that have writ almanacs? 





HupiIzBras. 


The fecond Letter treats of the evil confequences of debafing 
the reval influence, and exalting the ariftocratical or the popular 
beyond their due proportion. In this paper the Dean makes ufe 
of the argumentum ad hcminem—particularly under the head of 
Infuence. Influence is infeparable from the conduct of human 
affairs. It is eflential to government. Lord Shelburne hath 
two boroughs; Lord Rockingham two; Lord Holland one, &c. 
&e. &e. § Good influence ought to be encouraged: bad influ- 
ence ought as much as poffible to be difcouraged.’ But who 
are to judge when it is good and when it is bad? This qucftion 
would as much embarrais the Dean, as another formed on his 
own conceffion, refpecting the interference of the governed in 
cafes of the Jaf? extremity. When may an extremity be called 
the aff? Who are % judge and determine in this cafe? What 
number of the govermd may warrant the depofition of the go- 
vernor 2? How are we to take an eftimate of that number? Lee 
the Dean fpecifically anfwer thefe queltions ; and let dim take 
care of the argumentuin ad hominem. Let him take care left he, 
who by propofition is a Tory, fhould, unfortunately, by infe- 
rence, turn out a Whig! —adoughty champion of republicanifm 
—amember of the illufirious band of Lockian heroes! * How 
(to ufe his own words) would he like fuch revolutional prine 
ciples as thefe? Ex cre tua’ 

The third Letter treats of the manifold bad confequenccs of 
difturbing the public peace and tranquillity, under the pretence 
of {ecuring a more equal reprefentation of the people in parlia- 
ment. Here the Dean makes a fpeech ;—but he doth not ap- 
pear to feel who is the chief object of ridicule. Not the 
* lodgers, inmates, footmen, watermen, bargemen, b!ack-fhoes, 
chininey-{weepers, who have all, all a right, an unalienable 


right, to vote’ and will the Dean deny that they have this 





fizht im fome of the moft important borovghs in the kingdom? 


Do 





' 
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Do not perfons of this very defcription make up a large part of 
the voters in the prefent mode of reprefent ation? Why then 
laugh at any attempis to reform it, when it is get into fuch bad 
hands? Would he have it ftill remain, in any place, at the dif- 
pofal of the very dregs of the people? Muft /odgers, and barge- 
men, and black fhoes, and chimney-fweepers have votes, and men 
of real property and credit have none ?—-Ex tuo ore: ——and 
whom may * Major Cartwright, and Co.’ laugh at now ?—The 
Doétor, though an adept at the argumentum ad hominem, may 


find his match. 
The fourth Letter treats of the evil confequences arifing from 


the propagation of Mr. Locke’s democratical principles ~ the 
Mr. Locke whom the Dean’s late friend, the Difhop of Briftol, 
calls ** a friend to liberty both civil and religious : :” and who, we 
believe, will {ti!] maintain his credit, and be revered as one of 
the beft and wifeft of mankind, notwithflanding all the MALIG- 
NANT efforts of this writer to infuit his memory, and blacken 
his reputation. If our indignation was not checked by our 
contempt, we fhould tranfcribe the whole letter; for we think 
it need only be read to be condemned, by every perfon who 
hath a heart to love mankind, and a head to di ft nguilh their 


trueft intereft. 

The Dean attempts to bring the reafonings of the Lockians 
to an abfurdity, by pufhing their princip'es to the utmoit ex- 
treme. ‘This he attempts to do by the following arithmetical 
procefs : 

* Eight millions of people are reprefented in parliament by 558 
deputies. Many of thefe 8,coo,oco are fuch infants tbat they can- 
not fpeak plain. Thefe, it is to be hoped, may without offence be 
itruck off from the voting lift. Next to thefe are to be claffed all 
ideots and Junazics; for they likewife cannot be deemed to be moral 
agents. And I will co the Lockians the juftice to acknowledge, that 
when they inifled fo much on the natural and indefeafible rights of 
mankind, they meant only the rights of that part of mankind who 
are moval agents, and therefore capable of making a choice of their 
own. Grantrg this, the number of attus! vorers, or of thofe who, 
according to the Lockian hypothefis, ought to be deemed actual 
voters, will be confidesadly diminifhed ; perhaps a fourth part. Bue 
not to flick at little difficulties we will fuppofe fo many to be ftruck 
Off as will reduce the number to 51580,0- > moral agents, male and 
female. This civese xathly 1COO perions to vote for each reprefentative. 
And then fome reafon cught to be aligned (> why one thoufand 
voters are fitter to make a worthy choice than one hundrec. For my 
part, [I can think but of one pretence for this equalizing fchgme 
which hath not been confuted ajready :—and that is, that a thoufand 
wotcrs always cil. ay more wifdom and judgment in the choice chey 
make, than owe Hunared can be fuppofed to ao. This, | own, would 
effectual! ly reco ucile us to the meafure, could the faét be as ealily 
proved as it can be alferted, Bat there lies the diticulty, And I do 

not 
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not fee that an appeal to experience would mend the miatter. How- 
ever, let us ‘ry. According to this doétrine, the aphorifms mutt 
fland thus—** Few voters, tite wifdoar—many voters, great wif- 
dom.” ‘Therefore, if there be acertain borough which hath the 
fewet voters of any in the kingdom, their reprefentatives maft of 
courfe be the dulle/. 
Whereas the four reprefentatives of our great metropolis mull for the 
fame reafon be the brightest. They ere the tlandards of political 

wifdom. Q. B D.’ om 

All this is undoubtedly very witty, and fmart, and fo forth ! 
and yet * a doughty champion of the republican ‘band? could be 
ot fmart znd witty on the Dean—and on his own ground 
too. A hacienl have not more wifdom in the aggregate than 
a hundred; nor more honetty; nor more patriotifm ; nor a 
greater right to determine wo and what manner of men their re- 
prefentatives fhali or ought to be. Very well. But have a hun- 
dred more than fifty Ponto fifty more than ten? And fo dy a 
kind of anti-forites, oh! good Mr. Dean, 

Depunge ub ff eet 
and then, but in another fenfe from Chryfippus, we will hail you, 
Finitor Acervi! The aphorifm will then ftand thus, ‘¢ Many 
voters, little wifdom—Few voters, great waren ” And yet we 
apprehend it muft be the MANY who mutt judg re in the Dean’s 
‘ /aft extremity.” But poffibly the laft extremity may give wif- 
dom to the many, aneever foolith, or befotted, or depraved the 





few may be. ‘The tadles may twrn; and the worit corruption 


may contain the beft remedy ! 

From an adverti::inent we are informed, that it was the Au- 
thor’s original intention to have added feveral letters more; par- 
ticularly on the following fubjects : € A polity for rendering the 
Englifh nation more beloved, and Jefs hated :°-—* A polity for 
turning fome millions of the public fands tnto circulating notes ; 

—*A polity for giving freedom and equality to commerce ?— 
‘A polity for preventing the frequency of robberies .—* A po- 
lity for building cottages on watte lands :’—* A polity for con- 
tt ituting a grand marine :’——* A polity for encouraging induf- 
trious foreigners, who have money in our funds, to come and 
fettle among us. > In fhort, the Doctor hath been png ? 
grand political cathalicon ; and we fuppofe he means to call i 
66 TucKEx’s STATE ELIXIR.” 

The Doétor concludes with the following line from a Latin 
poet : 

Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atride. 
And we will conclude with the two following from an Englifh 
poet : 


Old politicians chew on wifdom paft, B k 
Arcd blunder on in bofinefs co the lait! --3 Ke 


ART. 


#, "They are the ftandard cf political dulnefs. 
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4to. Price of No. Il. (in Three Parts) 7s. 6d. Of No. Iliff. 
ss. 6d. Of No. IV. 2s. Of No. V. 108. Gd. Nichols. 


SOR an account of the nature and defign of this extenfive 
I Work, we muft refer our Readers back to the Review for 
February 781, p. 115. where the firft number is briefly noticed, 
The publication hath iince encreafed in the manner above men- 
tioned, and, Q@ibbfarther, to No. X. Its progrefs Mil] continuing. 

No. If. confifts of three parts, which together contain * Re- 
liquie Galeana, or, Mifcellancous Pieces, by the late learned 
brothers, Roger and Samuel Gale,’ introduced by fome me- 
moirs of this refpectable family, long noted for erudition.— 
The brothers juft mentioned, were fons of Dr, Gale, Dean of 
York, and very eminent in the learned world. “hey had cach 
a particular turn for antiquarian refearches, and were well ver- 
fed in the fcience. The Collection before us is made from 
MSS. papers, which fell into the hands of the late Dr. Stukely, 
who married their fifter, and are mow in pofleffion of Dr. Du- 
care}l]. 

The firft part of this number is chiefly formed from a * Tour 
through feveral parts of England, by Samuel Gale, Efq; F.S.A, 
A. D. 1705; reviled by the author in 1730.’ This tour is 
from-London to Oxford, thence by Gloucefter to Briftol and 
Bath, and from thence by Salifbury to Portfmouth, and again 
to London.— The narrative @ drawn up, probably, by the 
author, for the entertainment of fome private friends; but nu- 
mcrous alterations and improvements have been made in thefe 
places fince the year 1705 to 1730, and different relations of 
them have been given to the world, which may feem to render 
this publication the lefs neceflary. It is, however, amufing, 
and agreeable; and, as might be expeéted, is intermixed with 
fome obfervations of the antiquary. It was impofiible that 
Stone-henge fhould not attract particular notice. Mr. 8. Gale, 
having attentively defcribed this object, declares himfelf incli- 
ned to the opinion, § that it was erecicd by Ambrofius, in me- 
mory of the Britons here treacheroufly flain by the Saxons at a 
famous treaty. He is the rather induced to this conclufion, from 
the name of Ambrofius, ftill retained in the neighbouring town 
of Ambrefbury, once celebrated for its monaftery of 300 monks, 
founded here by this very Ambrofius, on condition that they 
fhould pray for the fouls of thofe that were flain by the trea- 
chery of Hengift the Saxon.’ This account of Stone-henge is 
accompanied with a plate, including the road to it from Salif- 
bury. ‘There are other defcriptions which may be read with 
pleature. : 

But the fetond part of this number appears to us more valu- 
able. It contains a correfpondence between Meif. R. and Sz 
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Gale, and feveral of the learned of that time. Maurice Joha- 
fon, Efq; Sir John Clerk, Dr. Stukely, Rev. Conyers Place, 
Thomas Robinfon, Efq; Mr. Beaupr¢ Bell, Mr. N. Salmon, 
and many other names, are combined here; and it is pleafant 
to attend them in their intercourfe, writing on innocent and 
entertaining, on curious and infiruCtive fubjects, as gentlemen, 
men of learning, fenfe, and ingenuity. Very few, indeed, are 
the exceptions to this account. ‘The letters, properly Galcan, 
are ftrictly fo, unlefs we may mention one inftance, which ra- 
ther hurt us, in an account of a great number of human bones, 
lying eight feet thick, without any earth intermixed, and found 
near York, in the month of June 1742. He firit fuppofes, that 
this might have been fome Roman burying-place, and the bones 
the reliques of fome great flaughter, Afterwards he offers a 
conjecture, that the carcafes of the poor Jews, maflacred toa 
vaft number in the reign of Richard I. might here find a com- 
mune fepui:brum: a very probable, or at leaft not an impro- 
bable {uppofition. What gave us fome offence, is the manner 
in which he afterwards mentions that unhappy peopie: when 
afking, how ii came to pafs that fo few bones of young perfons 
were found among them? he replies, * becaufe it was ufual, 
when the zeal of the priefis and people had f{purred them on to 
murder this odious mation, to {pare the children, and baptize 
them.’ This we think unworthy of that candour, and liberality 
of mind, which Mr. Gale’s letters difcover. The zeal, if it 
might be called fo, which. led them to maflacre this people, 
was equally bigotted, mifguided, and criminal, with any part 
of the Jewifh conduét; and to fpeak of them (in fuch a con- 
nection), as an odisus nation, might be thought to convey fome 
approbation of that favage barbarity with which they were often 
treated. 

Excepting this, and the rather uncandid manner in which a 
TI), Hunter fpeaks of Neale’s Hiftory of the Puritans, the cor- 
re{fpondence before us ts rational and liberal. And this laft ob- 
jection is much obviated by the more mild and handfome terms 
in which Dr. S. Knight of Blunthham, near St. lves, writes on 
the fubject, when he declares, that he cannot but concur with 
Mr. N’s. opinion, that the articles of the church of England 
are Calviniftical. 

In thefe letters we have numerous relations of, and intereft- 
ing enquiries about, coins, feals, infcriptions, monumenis, 
camps, roads, &c. &c.; a particular account of which it is im- 
poflible to lay before our Readers ; and fome of them, we fuppofe, 
may already have fallen under the eye of the Public. We could 
not but be forry for Mr. Ella, Vicar of Rampton, near Agelo- 
cum, or Littlebury, Lincolnfhire, who, when {peaking of coins 
found there, adds, * There are alfo difcovered, but very rarely, 
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fienets of agate and cornelian. One of the faireft and largeft t 
ever faw was found at this place: I thought it fo valuable, as 
to beftow the fetting updn it; but the workman did it fo flight. 
ly, that, to my great regret, it dropt out, I know not when, 
and was loft. The engraving was well performed; and the 
polifh, though it muft have Jain at leaft 1300 years in the 
foil, much exceeded any thing I have feen of Englifh workman- 
fhip.’ 

We cannot difmifs this part, without taking notice of a little 
anecdote, related in a letter from Mr, T. Blackwell, Greek 
Profeffor at Aberdeen, containing remarks on Cambridge, and 
dated in 1735. The Profeffor tells Mr. R. Gale, that he and 
his friends vifited Dr. Bentley, who received them very graci- 
oufly, and entertained them with the fervice he had done to 
learning, by reftoring the Eolic Digamma F, which he pro- 
nounced like our W. He acknowledged, that Dionyfius Hali- 
carnaffzeus exp!ains the Digamma by a @ in Greek, and a V in 
Latin; but, fays the old Gentleman, ‘ He and Ariftarchus, 
and Demetrius, were all dunces, who knew nothing of the Di- 
gamma, which | have reftored the ufe of, after it had been loft 
2000 years.’ 

We ought farther to remark, that feveral of the letters from 
Mr. Maurice Johnfon, relate to an Antiquarian Society formed 
at Spalding, in Lincolnfhire, giving feveral particulars as to its 
eftablifhment, fuccefs, and improvements, together with many 
fubjeéts which were brought under their coniideration, This 
pare of the work is finifhed by Mr. R. Gale’s hiftorical account 
of the borough of Northallerton, in the North Riding of the 
county of York, and his defcription of the village of Scruton, 
in the fame county, the manor and village of which was pure 
chafed by the Gale family in 1688. 

The third part of No. IL. after prefenting us with £ an hifto- 
rical difcourte on the ducal famity of Britanny, Earls of Rich- 
mond, by R. Gale, Efq;’ continues the epiftolary correfpond- 
ence, adding 1602 letters to the fixty-two which we have in 
the foregoing publication. ‘Thefe are equally produtive of 
entertainment, and information, with the others. Here 
are many very fenfible and ingenious remarks from Sir John 
Cierk, and fome from Mr. Gaile, in reply. Subjeéts of the 
kind, already mentioned, are here difcufled, fuch as coins, in- 
fcriptions, monuments, camps, roads, &c. diflertations on the 
flight of birds (concerning which there is a very extraordinary 
hypothefis), queries and obfervations on coal mines, and many 
other curious fubjects. In a letter from Sir J. Clerk, on a 
comet, which happened in 1742, we could not but take notice 
of the following remark: * Its tail, even according to Sir Ifaac 
Newrton’s notions, diffufes vapours through the planetary world, 
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and confequently muft affect mankind in fome degree or an- 
other. I defy any hiftorian to fhew us fo many alterations as 
have been in the affairs of Europe fince it’s firft coming into our 
Jatitude. I know not what difeafes of the body it may bring 
along with it; but it is pretty odd, that about two weeks ago 
all our forces fell ill of the cold, in the fpace of twenty-four 
hours, both at Edinborough and in the country.’.—What in= 
fluence comets may have on our atmofphere, and by that means 
on the health of mankind, we will not pretend to determine ; 
but as to the opinion of their having any influence on the af- 
airs of Europe, or any other quarter of this globe, we leave it 
to the difcuffion of the learned gentlemen employed by the wor- 
fhipful Company of Stationers, in the more occult branches of 
almanac-making, aftrology, &c.—Aftrology, but a few years 
back, had not loft its hold of fome very philofophical minds. 
Whether Mr. Gale agreed with Sir J. Clerk’s. notion, or whe- 
ther he covertly laughs at it, while he laments the ill ftate of 
Lady Clerk’s health, by the obfervation in the following ak 
fage, does not feem perfectly clear: § Among all the difafters 
brought on us by the influence of the laft (comet), none affects 
me more than the bad health of Lady Clerk, which deprives me 
of the pleafure of your long-expeéted company this month. But 
we muft fubmit to the ftars, and, I hope, more propitious phe- 
nomena will then prefide over us, notwith{tanding the dire cons 
jun@tion of Saturn and Jupiter in Leo, next Augutft.’ 

No. II. contains a defcription of the Chanonry in Old 
Aberdeen, in the years 1724 and 1725, by William Orem, 
Town-Clerk of Aberdeen. This principally forms the num- 
ber; but it is introduced by the life of William Elphinftone, 
bifhop of Aberdeen, tranflated from Hector Boethius’ Lives of 
the Bifhops of Morthlac and Aberdeen. A _ narration which 
ferves, among other inftances, to convince us, that there may 
be men of piety and probity under the moft corrupted fyftem 
of religion. Such this Bifhop appears to have been—a man of 
confiderable abilities, of active virtue, and folid piety, amidft 
all that mafs of Popifh fuperftition and folly, with which the 
Chriftian world in his time was loaded. He is faid to have died 
ints4rq. He founded the college at Aberdeen, and invited 
Boethius to be the firft profeflor, and prefident of that univers 
fity, where Dr. Johnfon has told us, he enjoyed a revenue of 
forty Scottifh marks, about two pounds four fhillings. and fix- 
pence of Sterling money—a very fmall pittance, furely, even 
for that age! but, as the Doétor fays, at that time probably 
equal, not only to the neceffities, but to the rank of Boethius. 
We may fuppofe Boethius partial to his patron, warmly at- 
tached to al! that, in his dark days, was accounted réligious, and 
very credulous about figns and prodigies, as the reader of the 
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life will fee; yet, under this allowance, Bifhop Elphinftone js 
prefented as a character of diftinguifhed worth, We fhall infere 
the following fhort account from the life : 

‘ Amidt all his cares, in earlier or later life, religion and learning 
were never abfent from his thoughts. The leifure of old age he de« 
voted tothe fludy of the fcripture, and his folitude was a fource of 
virtuous improvement. His table was fplendid: he feldom fupped 
without the ¢ompany of many of the nobility; and, in the midft 
of dainties, was himfelf moft abfemious. His countenance was 
cheerful, his converfation pleafing—and he was particularly fond of 
the company of learned men, of mufic, and fprightly repartee. He 
had {uch an aétive, or vigorous mind, that he was never at a lofs in 
public or private buiineis; alike qualified for civil or religious mat- 
ters: the greateft lawyer, the ablett ttatefman, the molt accomplifhed 
Orator of his time, and the true friend to the tranquillity and glory 
of his country. His conftitution as hardy and vigorous as his mind, 
unbroken by any labour, exercife, or duty, whether public or private, 
Age itfelf, the common and inevitable difeafe of man, though it 
weakened, did not break his fpirit; and at the age of eighty-three he 
tranfatted the moft weighty bufinefs of the nation with fuperior acute- 
nefs, his capacity and faculties onimpaired, his memory always ftrong. 
His old age was pleating and refpectable, without morofenefs, anxiety, 
peevifhnefs, or melancholy, or the leait effect on his excellent tem- 

er,’ 

. The defcription of the Chanonry in Old Aberdeen chiefly 
forms the fecond part of this number. Here we have an ac- 
count of the cathedral church, the bifhop’s palace, the pre- 
bend’s lodgings, the chaplain’s court, or chamber, &c. toge- 
ther with the endowments of this church, its benefactors, veft- 
ments, and treafures; alfo an ample detail on the univerfity, 
interfperfed with feveral particulars concerning Old Aberdeen, 
its rights, orders, cuftoms, &c. ‘The treatife is concluded by 
the prayers for the morning and evening fervice of the cathedral 
church, compofed by Mr. Henry Scougal, Profeflor of Theo- 
logy in the King’s College. There is nothing very engaging 
in the ftyle and manner of this tract; but to readers who love 
to contemplate ancient foundations and regulations, it may 
yield confiderable entertainment. Prefixed is a furvey of Old 
and New Aberdeen, with the adjacent country between the 
two rivers Dee and Don; by G. and W. Paterfon. The ori- 
ginal plate, it is faid, lay buried among the accumulations of 
Millan’s fhop at Whitehall, from the year 1746, when it was 
engraved, and was purchafed in 1782 by the editors of this 
work. It feems to be very well executed. There are fome 
other plates attending this performance. But we proceed to the 
fourth number. 

‘ Memoirs of Sir John Hawkwood.’ This knight is faid to 
have been the fon of a tanner at Sible-Hedingham, Effex, 
where he was born in the reign of Edward II, We are in- 
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formed, that he was put apprentice to a taylor in London, ¢ but 
foon turned his needle into a fword, and his thimble intoa 
fhield.’ He ferved in the French wars under Edward III. who 
advanced him from a common foldier to the rank of captain, 
and conferred on him the honour of knighthood. The Black 
Prince, we are told, highly efteemed him for his valour and 
condu&t. It is, however, no honour to him, whatever proofs 
of courage he might give in fuch a connection, that, when 
eace was reftored, he headed a party of banditti, who marau- 
ded and pillaged diiferent parts of Europe. He was afterwards 
engaged in the fervice of the Pontiff, and then of the Floren 
tines ; among whom he died in the year 1393. His remains 
were depofited, with high marks of refpect, in the church of 
St. Reparata, Florence; and, in memory of his fervices and 
bravery, a portrait of him on horfeback is there, painted by Paolt 
Uccelli, He has alfo a cenotaph in the church of his native 
town, a print of which is here given. An engraved portrait of 
him was prefented to the Antiquarian Society, in 1775, by 
Lord .s es; and the account here drawn up was read to them 
on the @gth of January 1776. : 

No. 5. contains the ¢ Hiftory of the Royal Hofpital and Col- 
Jegiate Church of St. Katherine, near the Tower of London.’ 
We have here an amufing account of a monument of antiquity 
not greatly noticed, but well deferving attention. ‘The Editor 
has devoted to it a volume of one hundred and eleven pages, be- 
fide a number of engravings, It appears to have exiited ever 
fince the year 1273, baving been then founded by Eleanor, wife 
of King Henry the Third, * who dedicated it to St. Katherine, 
for a mafter, three brothers, chaplains, and three fifters, ten 
poor women, called Jedes women, and fix poor fcholars ;’ and it 
is faid ftill to confift of thefe members. * The Queen’s con- 
forts of England are, by /aw, the perpetual patronefles, this 
hofpital being confidered as part of their dower. They nomi- 
Mate, pleno jure, the mafter, brothers, and fifters; and may ene 
creafe or leflen their number, remove them, alter any ftatutes, 
or make new ones, at pleafure; for their power here is unlimit- 
ed.’ Befides an account of the benefaétors to this hofpital, its 
rules, cuftoms, and privileges, and the changed it has under- 
gone, we have a number of charters, and other writings, relat- 
ing to it, with a lift of plate, jewels, &c. which formerly be- 
Jonged to it. We have alfo a very particular and exact relation 
of the epitaphs, as they are termed, in this church. This con- 
fifts not merely of what is now generally underftood by the word 
epitaph, but is a literal lift of all the infcriptions that the hand 
of time has not obliterated, which appears to us an unneceflary 
increafe of the bock; fince the pretervation of fome few that 
were noted and remarkable is all that the reader could with for, 
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Thecollepiate church is a ftructure which feems to deferve the 
notice heie given to it. It was repaired, we are told, in the 
year 1778, * when almoft every thing within it was made en- 
tirely new, not only at a very large expence, but in a judicious 
and admirable Gothic ftyle.’ The pulpit is one of the curiofi- 
ties of this church: it was erected by Sir Julius Czfar, then 
mafter of the hofpital, about the year 1621. Among the feven- 
teen plates accompanying this number, no lefs than eight are 
employed in different views of this pulpit. The remaining 
plates relate to the hofpital and the church, of which they afford 
agreeable reprefentations. 

Some farther parts of this very curious colleétion are now 
publifhed, of which we fhall take due notice in another Re- 
view. We have at prefent only farther to remark (though it 
may feem of little importance), that we have occafionally ob- 
ferved fome negligence in the pointing of this work, and fome- 
times in the dates, as, particularly, when it is faid, in the life 
of Bifhop Elphinftone, pag. 33. that he died in the year 1450, 


inftead of 1514. 
[ To be continued. } H ° 


Art. X. A Letter addrefid to the Abbé Raynal on the Affairs of 
North America: in which the Miftakes in the Abbe’s Account of 

. the Revolution of America are corrected and cleared up. By 
Thomas Paine, M.A. of the Univerfity of Pennfylvania, and 
Author of a Tract entitled, ‘* Common Senfe.” Philadelphia 
printed; London reprinted. 8vo. 158, 6d. Dilly. 1782. 


HIS Writer, in his ufual bold and free manner, cenfures 

the Abbé Raynal, for mifreprefenting the original ground 

of the difpute with America; and for giving a hafty, obfcure, 

and often erroneous account of many tranfaCtions. We cannot 

go through all the objections in detail, without tranfcribing a 

reater part of the work than is confiftent with our plan: we 

fhall therefore content ourfelves with making an extra or two, 

from fuch parts as feem more particularly delerving of attention. 

The Author’s remarks on the progrefs of civilization, and on 
national prejudice, difcover enlarged views, and a liberal fpirit: 

‘ The circle of civilization is yet incomplete. A mutuality of 
wants have formed the individuals of each country into a kind of na- 
tional fociety ; and here the progrefs of civilization has ftopt. For 
it is eafy to fee, that nations w'th regard to each other (notwithftand- 
ing the ideal civil law which every one explains as it fuits him) are 
like individuals in a ftate of nature. They are regulated by no fixt 
principle, governed by no compulfive Jaw, and each does indepen- 
dently what it pleafes, or what it can, 

* Were it poflible we could have known the world when in a flate 
of barbarifm, we might have concluded, that it never could be 
brought into the order we now fee it, The untamed mind was then 
as hard, if not harder, to work wpon in its individual fate, than the 
-o™ , national 
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national mind is in its prefent one. Yet we have feen the accom- 
lidhment of the one, why then fhould we doubt that of the other? 

‘ There is a greater fitnefs in mankind to extend and complete 
the civil:zation of nations with each other at this day, than there was 
to becin it with the unconnected individuals at firlt; in the fame 
manner that it is fomewhat eafier to put together the materials of a 
machine af.er they are formed, than it was to form them from origi- 
nal matter. The prefent condition of the world differing fo exceed- 
ingly from what it formerly was, has given a new caft to the mind 
of man, more than what he appears to be fenfible of. The wants of 
the individual, which firft produced the idea of fociety, are now 
augmented into the wants of the nation, and he is obliged to feek 
from another country, what before he fought from the next perfon. 

‘ Letters, the tongue of the world, have in fome meafure brought 
all mankind acquainted, and, by an extenfion of their ufes, are every 
day promoting fome new friendfhip. Through them diltant nations 
become capable of converfation, and lofing by degrees the awkward- 
nefs of frangess, and the morofenefs of fufpicion, they learn to know 
and underftand each other. Science, the partifan of no country, but 
the beneficent patronefs of all, has liberally opened a temple where 
all may meet. Her influence on the mind, like the fun on the 
chilled earth, has long been preparing it for higher cultivation and 
further improvement. ‘The philofopher of one country fees not an 
enemy in the philofopher of another: he takes his feat in the temple 
of fcience, and afks not who fits befide him. 

‘ This was not the condition of the barbarian world. Then the 
wants of man were few, and the objects within his reach, While he 
could acquire thefe, he lived in a ftate of individual independence, the 
confequence of which was, there were. as many nations as perfons, each 
contending with the other, to fecure fomething which he had, or to 
obtain fomething which he had not. The world had thea no bufinefs 
to follow, no ftudies to exercife the mind. Their time was divided 
between floth and fatigue. Hunting and war were their chief occu- 
pations ; fleep and food their principal enjoyments. 

© Now it is otherwife. A change in the mode of life has made it 
neceffary to be bufy; and man finds a thoufand things to do now 
which before he did not. Inilead of placing his ideas of greatnefs 
in the rude atchievements of the favage, he itudies art, fcience, agri- 
culture, and commerce, the refinements of the gentleman, the prin- 
ciples of fociety, and the knowledge of the philofopher, 

‘ There are many things which in themfelves are morally neither 
good nor bad, but they are produétive of confequences, which are 
ftrongly marked with one or other of thefe characters. Thus com- 
merce, though in itfe!lf a moral nullity, has had a confiderable in- 
fluence in tempering the human mind, It was the want of obje¢ts in 
the ancient world, which occafioned in them fuch a rude and per- 
petual turn for war. ‘Their time hung on their hands without the 
means of employment. The indolence they lived in afforded leifure 
for mifchie‘', and being all idle at once, and equal in their circum- 
flances, they were eafily provoked or induced to aftion. 

* But the introduction of commerce furnifhed the world with ob- 
jeQs, which, in their extent, reach every man, and give him fome- 
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thing to think about, and fomezhing to do; by thefe his attention is 
mechanically drawo from the purfuits, which a ftate of indolence and 
gn unemployed mind occafioned, and he trades with the fame coun- 
tries which former ages, tempted by their productions, and too indo- 
Jent to purchafe them, would have gone to war with. 

¢ Thus, as | have already obferved, the condition of the world 
being materially changed by the influence of {cience and commerce, 
jt is put into a fitnefs not only to admit of, but to defire, an exten- 
fion of civilization, ‘The principal and aimoft only remaining ene- 
my it now has to encounter, is prejudice; for it is evidently the inte- 
reit of mankind to agree, and make the beft of life. The world has 
undergone its divifions of empire, the feveral boundaries of which 
are known and fettled. The idea of conquering ccuntries, like the 
Greeks and Romans does not now exilt; and experience has exploded 
the notion of going to war for the fake of profit. In thort, the ob- 
jects for war are exceedingly diminilhed, and there is now left fcarcely 
any thing to quarrel about, but what arifes from that demon of fo- 
ciety Prejudice, and the confequent fullennefs and untradlablenefs of 
the temper.’ 

To thefe remarks we fhajl add the Author’s concluding ree 
fie&tions, which merit the attention of all who are fond of a 
narrow and exclufive fyftem of policy: 

‘ A total reformation is wanted in Enpland. She wants an ex- 

anded mind,—an heart which embraces the univerfe. Inftead of 
Shutting herfelf up in an ifland, and quarreliing with the world, fhe 
would derive more lafting happinefs, and acquire more real riches, 
by generovfly mixing with it, and bravely faying, I am the enemy 
of none. It is not now a time for little contrivances, or artful poli- 
tics. ‘Fhe European world is too experienced to be impofed upon, 
and America too wile to be duped. It mult be fomething new and 
mafterly that muft fucceed.’>—— 

* Where is the impoffibility, or even the great dificulty, of Eng- 
Jand forming a friendfhip with France and Spain, and making it 2 
national virtue to renounce for ever thofe prejudiced inveteracies it 
has been her cuftom to cherifh; and which, while they ferve to fink 
her with an increafing enormity of debt, by involving her in fruizlefs 
wars, become likewife the bane of her repofe, and the deftrnétion of 
her manners? We had once the fetters that fhe has now; but expe- 
rience has fhewn us the mittake, and thinking jufly has fer us right. 

‘ The true idea of a great nation is that which extends and pro. 
motes the principles of univerfal fociety. Whofe mind rifes above 
the atmofpheres of local thoughts, and confiders mankind, of what- 
ever nation or profeflion they may be, as the work of one Creator. 
The rage for conqueft has had its fathion, and its day. Why may 
not the amiable vistues have the fame? The Alexanders and Cafars 
of antiquity, have left behind them their monuments of deftruciion, 
and are remembered with hatred; while thefe more exalted charac- 
ters, who firft taught fociety and {cieace, are blett with the gratitude 
of every age and country. Of more ufe was oxe philofopher, though 
3a een to the world, than all the heathen conquerors that ever 
exilied.” 


We 
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We are happy in being able to call the attention of our coun-~ 
trymen to fentiments like thefe, without being obliged to apoe 


Jogize for the liberty, by faying, ** Fas eft et ab hofte doceri.” E 





— 


Aet. XI. Anglia Rediviva: No Defence of the Ariflocratic Party, 
but of the King and People, mutually reftored to their Confiitu- 
tional Action, with the Country at large to its dignity, and the 
Bleflings of its Free Government, by a Reform in the Reprefenta- 
tion and Duration of Parliament. 8vo. 2s. Cadell. 1782. 


HE mixed Conftitution of the Britifh government, in 

which are blended the effential advantages of monarchy, 
ariftocracy, and democracy, has claimed the warmeft eulogiums 
from all who have attended to the happy co-operation of thefe 
three conftituent principles in our political adminiftration. It 
has been ufual to confider the Revolution as the #ra when this 
Conftitution had the finifhing hand put to it; but the Writer 
now before us deems the model then framed to be {till very im- 
perfect; obferving, that abufes of the very firft magnitude were 
loft in the more clamorous grievances of the people, and found 
no part in the remedies then applied. ‘This, perhaps, may be 
true; and, confidering the imperfection of ail fublunary things, 
we fear ever will be true, were reforms carried to the utmoft 
extent that the moft clear and prolific political genius can cons 
ceive. For our poetical critic’s aflertion may with ftridt juftice 
be applied to every thing : 

‘© Whoever thinks a faulslefs piece to fee, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er can be.”’ 

The whole drift of our Author’s reafoning is to prove, that 
the ariftocratical influence has grown up among us to an in- 
ordinate degree, to the prejudice both of the rights of the crown 
and of the people; and that it is now endeavouring to delude 
the people into a ftill farther and moft dangerous difmember- 
ment of the royal prerogatives; a fpirit of ufurpation he exhorts 
us ftrenuoufly to guard againft. Indeed, notwithftanding the 
diftra&tions between the houfes of York and Lancafter, and the 
diffufion of property by arts and commerce, had a falutary ten- 
dency to diveft the o!d Barons of their feudal tyranny, yet the 
natural influence of great property, efpecially in land, is at all 
times moft fenfibly felt, both in public and private tranfaétions. 
But there is this diftin@tion in property, that commercial ac- 
quirements do not in general infpire fuch narrow arbitrary no- 
tions, as thofe which {pring from hereditary territorial poffef- 
fions. Still, however, it is natural for the people to look to 
the country party, as it is called, for affiftance, when they with, 
or are perfuaded to wifh, for a change of miniftry ; and now we 


Come to the point to which our Author directs our attention. 
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* We pay the Ariftccratic party an apparent compliment, by fup- 
ofing them by no means the enemies of their country, but rather 
oftenfidly its friends. It is bef to {peak out in the unequivocal fim- 
 plicity of truth. ‘They ase Whigs. As fuch, they poilefs the only 
principles of a juft and happy adminiftration of government, as fet- 
tled at the Revolution, and the only cement which can bind together 
an adminifiration happy and beneficial to this country. forthe fame 
reafon they are friends to the freedom of the Subjedi. Bat how? To 
Freedom, as at the Revclution it was adjufted; that 1°, as oppofed to 
royal prerogative. What was then gained to the Conititution, and 
to popular Freedom, was chiefly pained in this view. Farther than 
this, or in confiiét with any other circumftances which might narrow 
it, the freedom of the people found no reforms to its extenfive claims, 
What gave the dimenfions then to conflitutional freedom as oppofed 
to the Crown, gives the dimenfions to the patriotifm of the Arifto- 
cratic party. In oppofition to the crown, they are the friends of the 
people ; they abet the popular caule; they come forward with their 
countenance, and with a willing lead, on ali occafions that take this 
ground. Is an adminiftration corrupi? They look not, they detire 
not to look, any farther for the caufe, than to the prowing influence 
of the Crown. Are corrections neceflury to this corruption in the 
very feat of legiflature? They will give it in thofe branches of office, 
or thofe temporary and accidental abufes, in whofe correétion the 
Crown will] feel itfelf weakened; but the root of all, which would 
bring up with it abufes more inveterate, they will not fuffer to be 
touched. Do miferies acccemulate on the country? Tis the ambi- 
tion of the Crown has brovght them on. Is effential liberty verging 
to its ruin? ’Iis the Crown alone has generated and matured the 

danger. 
¢ But the People look with broader views, and at the fame time 
more direét to the cure of their own evils. The People are ftraight 
in their ideas, becaufe in grievances they can have no partiality or 
reference: degrees of 2bhorrence they may have, and thefe rife 
higheft to the grievance that is mofl radical. They know that the 
fame fource which gave the Crown any corrupt power in Parliament, 
firft gave an undue one to individuals of their fellow-fubje&s. They 
know, that were they releafed from the whole loins of the Crown, the 
bare hand of Ariftocratic party would leave a weight hardly lighter 
on their necks than thofe Joins themfelves. They look therefore to 
the bottom of the malady, ‘They dwell not on partial excrefcences, 
They feek remedies, which fhall leave the Conflitution pure. But 
this 1s friendthip to the Country. ‘This is difinterefled patriotifm 
to the whole Government. Say rather, this is death to chofe whofe 
power arifes from abufe, and depends for its continuance on the ex- 
clufion of a radica! reform. Let the Ariftocratic party anfwer for 
themfelves, how often in public conjun&ures they have ftarted afide 
like a broken bow. How often,-in the numerous occafions which 
have brought them and the People together in the courfe of late 
Adminiftrations, that have unhappily fiiled the country with difcon- 
tents for a courfe ot years, they have deferted the public ground, 
when once thus broadly taken, or have marred it by fome artful mea- 
fure, of more thew than moment; and thus have brought difcerning 
men, 
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men, after repeated experience of thefe things, to the verge of guard- 

ing a credulous Public againft the patriot profeffions of a party, more 

dangerous to the People, becaufe they rank as their friends, than 

thofe obnoxious Adminiftrations, againft which the People needed no: 
guard, becaufe they expected no good from their hands.’—— 

‘ Let thofe, as he adds in another place, who, affecting to befriend 
the interefts of the public, approve the maxims of fuch a fyftem, 
take to themfelves and avow at once the denomination which befits 
them ; but let honeft men, who mean no fuch things, ftand free from 
the imputation, It is high time the diftinétion fhould be made and 
underitood, that the friends of the people may be refcued from the 
mifconitruciion, which the peculiar views of a few may have faftened 
on a greater number; or, if the number be fmaller, that they may 
be known for what they are. They are the friends of the People: 
but they are equal friends to the Crown, becaufe they are friends to 
the whole Conititution. They are friends to it on the moft perfec 
independence of all its parts. But they are not Republicans: they 
will no more part with an iota of the monarchy, or its eftablifhed pre- 
rogatives, than with an article of Magna Charta, or the Bill of Rights. 
Neither are they friends to Party. For Party will level all boundaries 
to enlarge its own. It may aflume the more inoffenfive name of Con- 
nexion : and connexions are honourable, when they do not thrive by 
depredation on others, It may plead to be ufeful, as a combined 
power is ftronger than a fingle one: and the plea would have merit, 
if any other than itfelf was in profpeéct to be ferved. It is convenient 
indeed for weak men, who have not abilities to figure by themfelves ; 
or for bad men, who may with to hide, or to ftrengthen, the views of 
their abilities by the group of numbers. But it hath been the curfe 
of every Government that hath known it: and the public good of 
England, as well as the honour and efficiency of her Crown, have not 
leis than any others to complain of at its hands. 

‘ We will now hafen to the Conclufion for which we have been 
preparing. The view we have had of the advantage which has been 
taken of the Crown, and particularly within the prefent century, was 
needful to fhew, how widely the defects of parliamentary Reprefenta- 
tion have fpread themfelves, having laid the foundation tor thofe 
partial abforptions of political intereits, which have held all the parts 
of the Conftitution in a degree of bondage. It was needful, by point- 
ing to the original fource of the diforder, and marking its progrefs, 
to thew whence the remedy muft proceed, and of what nature it mutt 
be. So long as Faétions, powerful in Parliament, and of courfe largely 
controuling the independency of that affembly, can maintain their 
footing there, the Crown muft expect to be held at bay, and to en- 
dure thofe diminutions of its independence, which it has been taught 
to experience. Let the Reprefentatives be reftored to sheir indepen- 
dent purity, and the cure effected there will reach to every other 
wound, by which any other part of the Conftitution has been maimed. 
It muft reach every other in the nature of things, by the inevitable 
fympathy with which all the parts of the political, as well as the na- 
tural body, never ceafe to be mutually affected by what gives health 
or injury toeach. The Crown will feel the reftoration of its own 
powers in the moft demonftrative manner. Remove the weight 
that 
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that keeps down a fpring, and it will inftantly fly into its priftine 
aftion. 

We wil] now attend to the remedy againft the grievance 
complained of, which may perhaps exhibit the projected reform 
of parliamentary reprefentation, in a more favourable point of 
view than many have hitherio {een it in: 

* We are prepared now to judge of the views and effeéts of Arifto- 
cratic Party, and how far it is the intereft both of Prince aod People 
to annihilate its power. If the queftion be afked, how will the Re- 
prejentation, when contftitutionally corrected, do this? The anfwer is 
plain. That which derives all its advantage from the inequality of 
power, muit be gone, when the Power out of which it grows ts ren- 
dered equal, or in proportion tu the equality that fuccecds. If the 
Great are enabled to become a diftinét party in the country from the 
exifience of Boroughs, and from counties being made in point of fuf- 
frage but a larger fort of Boroughs; either amputate or reduce the 
former, and give the latter the extent of fuffrage which befits the 
name, with the increafe of Members that fhall befit their rank, and 
the cure of the complaint comes naturally forward by removing what 
fed the difeafe, and applying what tends to defeat its return. In the 

reat mafs of people, through whom the crigin of parliamentary 
power fhall then be diftributed, where fhall any individual of what 
ever rank make fure of an intereft that fhall enable a party to rear up 
its head? 

* Annihilate faction, and there is not a branch of charaéter in the 
country, that will not feel itfelf raifed to a new Being, and new Ca- 
pacities. THe Man or Asititizs will then come forth as he 
fhould do, and take the place in bis circuit which is due to abilities, 
and which every wife fyitem will give them. Nothing will ftill hin- 
der the man of rank and fortune from poflefling refpect, and even de- 

rees of influence, But the fool of fortune can never fhine at large 
under this reform, and much lefs lead a Country. Abilities, con- 

ined with rank, will moft probably give not a jot lefs power than 
any fuch man now enjoys: but that power will be perfonal to him- 
felf ; it will neither make the head of many others, as dependent upon 
him, nor pafs by hereditary defcent to thofe that are lefs gifted. Has 
the Country an evident intereft in fuch a courfe of things, or has it 
not? Ought any man to look for more than in this medium is before 
him ?? 

The difeafed part of our Conftitution is thus pointed out to 
us; and the remedy in agitation, if it can be prepared and ap- 
plied, may do much toward a cure; but when writers are ine 
dulging a train of fpeculation, they frequently pleafe themfelves 
with an operation of favourite plans, that a knowledge of human 
nature will not warrant. ‘Thus, our Author, pre{uming that 
seforming the reprefentation will © annihilate faction,’ gces on 
to argue, that the advantages of abilities and rank will then 
prove merely perfonal; but as no part of this plan extends to 
deprive our great men of their great eftates, but only to bring a 
greater number of votes into the market, is it fo clear that fuch 
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a regulation will extinguifh the influence over their numerous 
dependants, or do more in extended boroughs than reduce the 
price of votes! han 

It is no new obfervation, that in the eagernefs of flying from 
one extreme, we are in danger of rufhing to that on a contrary 
fide. Thus our Author, imprefled with tne hazards we are exe 
pofed to from an undue ariftocratical influence in our govern- 
ment, complains in bitter terms of * that infamous ftatute pafled 
in the 8th Hen. VI. which, without reafon, or pretence of rea- 
fon, threw the right of fuffrage in counties from men to property.” 
This he confiders as * indeed a law of general disfranchifements 
the firft that ever was attempted, and a bold and daring one it 
was:’ but the learned Judge Blackftone obferves, that * the true 
reafon of requiring any qualification with regard to property, in 
voters, is to exclude fuch perfons as are in fo mean a fituation 
that they are efteemed to have no will of theirown. If thefe 
perfons had votes, they would be tempted to difpofe of them un- 
der fome undue influence or other. This would give a great, 
an artful, or a wealthy man, a larger fhare in elections than is 
confiftent with general liberty *.? TThus, in the opinion of a 
moft able commentator, this infamous ftatute had for its obje& 
the prevention of the very evil our Author afcribes to it; but 
confidering the great decreafe in the value of money, however 
pernicious the reftri¢tion to freeholders of 405. a year might 
have been at the time of paffing this Jaw, there is fome comfort 
in reflecting, that age has fufficiently cured it of every ariftocratic 
tendency. A nation which has fuffered fo feverely under de- 
fpotic barons on one fide, and been in fo much danger from the 
favage reforms projected by Tylers and Straws on the other, will, 
it may be hoped, maturely guard againft either, in whatever re- 
gulations the circumftances and temper of the times may call 
for. 

The Reader who interefts himfelf in queftions of political im- 
portance, will, in this production, be gratified with a variety of 
obfervations on the danger of abridging the conftitutional powers 
velted in the Crown, as well as on the great points of parlia- 
mentary regulation, that now engage the attention of the Pube 
lic: on their validity every one will judge according to the come 
Plexion of the principles he has adopted, 


* Comm. B.I. ch. 2, N. 
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Art, XII. An Effay on the Nature and Cure of the Phthifis Pulmonalite 
By T. Reid, M.D. 8vo. 38. 6d. Boards, Cadell. 1782. 


‘Tt fpecies of pulmonary confumption which is pre 


ceded by tubercles, is folely treated of in the work be- 
fore us, 


After 
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After a general account of the origin and progrefs of the dif. 
eafe, the Author proceeds to confider the cflcct of cold and 
moifture on the body ; which he is inclined to impute, not to 
the retention of the perfpirable matter, as is commonly fuppofed, 
but to fuch a change induced in the exhaling veflels, as caufes 
them to fecrete a matter too vifcid and coagulable. He next 
treats on the formation of tubercles, which he attributes to ob. 
ftructions in the exhaling veilels ; rejecting, with the late Mr, 
Hewfon, the fuppolition of their arifing from difeafed lymphatic 
glands, none of which he allows to ex:ft in the lungs. He 
traces the gradual progrefs of thefe tubercles; and the change in 
the expectoration from mucus to pus; the eafieft criterion be- 
tween which he reprefents to be, the ready diffufion of pus in 
water, from which, however, it afterwards feparates by fub- 
fidence; whereas mucus is dificult!y mixed with water, but after 
mixture forms with it a permanently ropy fluid. 

The hectic fever is the next object of the Author’s confidera- 
tion. This, he contends, is improperly called putrid: and he 
goes farther, to fhew, that neither is there any acrimony in the 
matter generated in a confumption, which could excite a fever 
by its abforption. This fubject is more amply difcuffed in anoe 
ther chapter ; in which a principal argument ufed to difprove 
the opinion that the pulmonary heétic is occafioned by abforp- 
tion of purulent matter from the lungs, is, that this fever is en- 
tirely of a different kind from that prevailing in abfcefles of the 
liver or pfoas mufcle. He defcribes it as conftantly marked by 
morning remifflions and fweats, and evening execerbations ; 
whereas, a fever occafioned by abforption of pus would, he af- 
ferts, be of the continued kind, We fhall leave to our Readers 
to determine from their own experience how far fuch an eflential 
difference in thefe caies really exilts. Another argument, on 
which the author dwells, appears to us of very little validity. 
He concludes, trom analogy, that if matter were abiorbed by the 
lymphatics in the lungs, it would occafion tumours in the 
Jymphatic glands, about the clavicles, which lie in the courfe 
to the thoracic duct. As thefe are felaom found, he argues that 
no abforption takes place. But furely abforption may happen 
by a much fhorter road. In an eroded flate of the lungs, there 
can be little doubt that matter would pats very readily from the 


air celfgAnto the extreme branches of the pulmonary vein, and’ 


thus be conveyed dire€tly to the heart, 

Having thus, as he thinks, overthrown the opinion, that the 
hectic fever is occafioned by abiorption, the Author goes on to 
the more difficult tafk of pointing out what is the real caufe of 
it. The affair, according to him, is very fimple. The lungs 
are known to throw off a large quantity of fluid by infenfible 
peifpiration, In a difeafed and obftruéted fate, the quantity 
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they are capable of expelling muft be much diminifhed. It is, 


then, this retention which occafions all that difturbance in the 


fyftem which puts on the form of the hectic fever, This it is 
the more likely to do, as, according to Dr. Prieftley, the blood 

arts with much phiogiffon in its paflage through the lungs. 
The mafs of blood is then augmented with the fluid which ought 
to have been thrown off by the Jungs ; and is, moreover, fuper- 

hlogifticated ; circumftances which, in the Author’s opinion, 
will fufficiently account for the production of the heétic. The 
temporary relief afforded by the night fweats, he fuppofes to be 
a confirmation of this notion. Some other arguments he ad- 
duces, for which we refer to the work itfelf thofe who find pro- 
bability enough in this new doctrine to delire a fuller view 
of it. 

With refpe&t to the method of cure, which conftitutes ali 
the remainder of the volume, the moft remarkable part of it is 
the trequent exhibi ton of vomits, which he direéts to be re- 
peated once or twice a day during the whole courfe of the dif- 
eafe. The medicine he prefers for this purpofe is ipecacuanha. 
All the other ufua! articles, medical and dietetical, are enume- 
rated and commented on by the Author; but we meet with noe 
thing under thefe heads which would be new or inftrudtive to a 


well-informed Reader. _ A 
® 





Art. XIII. The Hiftory of the Progre/s and Termination of the Roman 
Republic. By Adam Fergufon, LL. D. Profeffor of Moral Philo- 
fophy in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 4to. 3 Vols. Illuttrated 
with Maps. 21. 12s. 6d. Boards. Cadell. 1783. 


E have here a new work conftructed with old mate- 

rials ;—-with materials, which have been in the poffef. 

fion ef the learned for many ages, and which have been often 
employed by various writers of different countries, and by fome 
eminently diftinguifhed for their learning and genius, But 
though the account of the ancient Romans muft be taken from 
writings which have been long known, though no faéts can be 
produced but what have already been often related with fufficient 
accuracy, yet we are far from thinking that the labours of thofe 
who have gone before Dr. Fergufon have rendered his work un- 
neceflary. On the contrary, we recollect no hiftory of the very 
inftru€tive and interefting period, which is his principal obje&, 
that enters fo deeply into the conduét and characler of the feve- 
ral parties and their leaders, or places them in a clearer and 
more ftriking light. Other hiftorians of this memorable period 
give us a confined view of the fubject, in comparifon of Dr. 
ergufon, who leads us to a more elevated fituation, and a more 
extenfive profpect. In a word, the philofopher and the ftatef- 
, man 
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man will read the hiftory now before us with equal pleafure and 
advantage. 

The Doétor’s ftyle, in the main current of it, flows eafily, 
and, though not remarkable for its elegance, is per{picuous and 
manly, and well fuited to the fubject. Some inconfiderable ne- 
gligences might undoubtedly be pointed out, but they are fuch 
as may be unavoidable in fo large a work; and he muft bea 
faftidious critic, indeed, who fhould think them worth enlarging 
upon, as matter of cenfure. ‘The narration is natural and eafy; 
our attention is never diverted from the fubject by minute re- 


finements in Janguage, nor are we ever dazzled by the {plendour 
of gaudy and turgid periods. 

We fhall give our Readers an account of the Author’s plan in 
his own words; and, in a future Article, fhall lay before them 
fuch extracts as will enable them to form a juft idea of the man- 
ner in which it is executed. 

‘ The Romans, fays he, who made their firft ftep to dominion by 
becoming heads of the Latian confederacy, continued their progrefs 
to the fovereignty of Italy ; or, after many flruggles with nations pof- 
fefled of refources fimilar to their own, united the forces of that 
country under their own direction, became the conquerors of many 
kingdoms in Afia and Affica, as well as in Europe; and formed an 
empire, if not the moft extenfive, at leatt the moft fplendid of any 
that is known in the hiftory of mankinds In poffeflion of this feeme 
ing advantage, however, they were unable to preferve their own in- 
ftitutions; they became, together with the conquefts they had made, 
a prey to military government, and a fignal example of the vicifli- 
tudes to which profperous nations are expofed. 

‘ This mighty ftate, remarkable for the fmallnefs of its origin, a3 
well as for the greatnefs to which it attained, has, by the f{plendor 
of its national exertions, by the extent of its dominion, by the wil- 
dom of its councils, or by its internal revolutions and reverfes of for- 
tune, ever been a principal object of hiftory to all the more enlight- 
ened nations of the weltern world. To know it well, is to know 
mankind ; and to have feen our fpecies under the faireft afpect of 
great ability, integrity, and courage. There is a merit in attempting 
to promote the fludy of this fubject, even if the effect fhould not cor- 
refpond with the defign. 

* Under this impreffion the following narrative was undertaken; 
and chiefly with a view to the great revolution, by which the repub- 
lican form of government was exchanged for defpotifm; and by 
which the Roman people, from being joint fovereigns of a great em- 
pire, became, together with their own provinces; the fubjeéts, and 
often the prey, of a tyranny which was equally cruel to boch. 

* As in this revolution men of the greatcit abilities, poffeffed of 
every art, and furnifhed with the moft ample refources, were afting 
an concert together, or in oppofition to each other, the fcene is likely 
to exhibit what may be thought the utmoft range or extent of the hu- 
man powers; and to furnifh thofe who are engaged in tranfactions 
any way fimilar, with models by which they may profit, and from 

which 
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i may form found principles of conduct, derived from ex~ 
sig nSersnete by iaanales of the higheft authority. 

‘ The event which makes the principal object of this hiftory, has 
been fometimes confidered as a point of feparation between two pe- 
riods, which have been accordingly treated apart-=—the period of the 
republic, and that of the monarchy. During a confiderable part of 
the firft period, the Romans were highly diitinguifhed by their ge- 
nius, magnanimity, and national fpirit, and made fuitable attain- 
ments in what are the ordinary objeéis of purfuit—wealth and do- 
minion. In the fecond period, they continued for fome time to profie 
by the attainments which were made in the former, and while they 
walked in the traét of the commonwealth, or praétifed the arts and 
retained the leffons which former ages had taught, ftill kept their pof- 
fefions. But after the fprings of political life, which were wound 
up in the repablic, had fome time ceafed to act; when the ftate was 
become the concern: of a fingle perfon, and the veftige of former 
movements were effaced, the national character declined, and the 

ower of a great empire became unable to preferve what a fmall re- 
public had acquired, The example whether to be fhunned or imis 
tated, is certainly inftruétive in either period; but moft fo in the 
tranfition that was made from one to the other; and in the forfeiture 
of thofe public advantages, of which the Roman people, in fome part 
of their courfe, availed themfelves with fo much diftin@ion, and 
which, in the fequel, they abufed with fo much diforder at home, and 
oppreffion of their fubjects abroad. ; 

‘ With this object before me, I haften to enter on the fcenes in 
which it begins to appear: and fhall not dwell upon the hiftory of 
the firft ages of Rome; nor ftop to colle& particulars relating to the 
origin and progrefs of the commonwealth, longer than is neceffary to 
aid the reader in recollefing the circumftances which formed the con- 
juncture in which this interefting change began to take place. 

‘ For this purpofe, indeed, a general defcription of the ftate and its 
ferritory, fuch as they were in the beginning of this tranfaction, 
might have been fufficient ; but as it is difficult to fix the precife point 
at which caufes begin to operate, or at wich effects are complete, I 
have indulged myfelf in looking back to the origin of this famous 
republic, whether real or fabulous, and fhali leave the reader to de- 
termine, at what time he will fuppofe the period of authentic hiftory 
to begin, or at what time he will fuppofe the caufes of this revolu- 
tion to operate, and to produce their effects. 

* As it is impoffible to give, in mere defcription, a fatisfatory ac- 
count of a fubject which is in its nature progreffive and fluctuating, 
Or to explain political eftablifhments without fome reference to the 
occafions from whence they arofe, I have, upon thefe accounts, en- 
deavoured to give, even to the firlt part of my labours, the form of 
narration ; and, together with the progrefs of political inftitutions in 
the ftate, remarked its territorial acquifitions and conquefts, in the 
order in which they were made. In proportion as the principal ob- 
ject of the hiftory prefents itfelf, 1 fhall with, as far as my talents 
and the materials before me allow, to fill up the narration, and give 
to every fcene of the tranfaction its complete detail. When this is 
done, and the cataitrophe is paffed, I thall with again to contraét my 
Narration ; 
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narration ; and as I open with a fummary account of what preceded 
my period, clofe with a fimilar view of its fequel. 

‘ The Romans are faid to have made their fettlement in the end of 
the fixth, or beginning of the feventh Olympiad *, about two hun- 
dred years before the acceflion of Cyrus to the throne of Perfia, feven 
hundred years before the Chriftian Zra, and long before the date of 
any authentic profane hiftory whatever. ‘The detail of their ftory is 
minute and circumilantial; but on this account is the more to be 
fufpefted of fiction: and in many parts, befides that of the fable, 
with which it is confefledly mixed, may, without any blameable 
fcepticifm, be rejected as the conjecture of ingenious men, or the 
embellifhments of a mere tradition, which partakes in the uncer- 
tainty of all other profane hiftory of ithe fame times, and labours 
under the obfcurity which hangs over the origin of all other 
nations +. 

« That the Roman ftate was originally a {mall one, and came by 
degrees to its greatnefs, cannot be doubted. So much we may fafely 
admit on the faith of tradition; or, in this inftance, infer, from the 
continuation and recent marks of a progrefs which the people were 
flill making, after they became an object of obfervation to other na- 
tions {, and after they began to keep records of their own: that they 
had been an aflemblage of herdfmen and warriors, ignorant of let- 
ters, of money, and of commercial arts, enured to depredation and 
violence, and fubfifting chiefly by the produce of their herds, and 
the {poils of their enemies, may be fafely admitted ; becaufe we find 
them, in the moft authentic parts of their hiftory, fupplying thefe 
defeéts, and coming forward in the fame direction, and confequently 
proceeding from the fame origin, with other rude nations ; being, in 
reality, a horde of ignorant barbarians, though likely to become an 


accomplifhed nation,’ 


a Dionyf, Hal. lib. I. t Liv. lib. Vie t Dionyf. Hal. lib. T. 
[To be continued. } R, 
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Art. XIV. 4 Courfe of Sermons upon Death, Judgment, Heaven and 
Hell. By John Whitaker, B.D. Rector of Ruan Langhorne, 
Cornwall. Small 8vo, 3s. bound. Dilly. 1783. 

E have heretofore paid our refpects to this gentleman, in 

W the character of the hiftorian. We have borne our 
free and unbiafled teftimony to his merit as an elegant and fpi- 
rited writer; a fhrewd and acute difputant ; and if not an accu- 
rate, yet a very entertaining antiquary, His language, indeed, 
is fometimes affected, and in general unequal; but it abounds 
with beauties of the more ftriking kind ; and here and there it 
poffefles a matchlefs dignity—an irrefiftible energy. He is fome- 
times too fanguine—too pofitive. His vehemence and ardour 
are often unfuitable to the flow, the fteady, the ferious ftep of 
hiftory. He is dextrous in combat; knows the power of his 
weapon, and is fkilful in ufing it to advantage. But when he 
defeats his adverfary, he appears to enjoy his triumph too much. 


He exults over the mangled carcafe, and would re-animate the 
dead 
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dead only to have the delicious pléafure of killing them again. 
But in his excellencies we almoft lofe fight of his defects; and 
are tempted to forgive the vanity of exultation, in the merit whieh 


fairly won the palms of conqueft. 

We repeat this teftimony of our former applaufe, as an evi- 
dence of our good difpofition towards the Author, We fhould 
rejoice to pay the fame tribute of refpect to the Divine as to the 
Hiftorian; and moft gladly would entwine in one wreath the 
honours of both, But what friendthip fometimes wifhes, im- 


partiality refolutely forbids ! 

Thele fermons are dedicated to the Bifhop of Exeter: and 
the dedication, amidit much tautology of declamation, couched 
in language fometimcs tumid, fometimes myftical, and fome- 
times fantaflical, contains, together with fome very tevere re- 
fivétions on the nonconformifts of the laft century, a variety of 
fenfible and elegant remarks on the general mode of preaching, 
that hath prevailed among the Englifh clergy from the Reforma- 
tion to the prefent day, and the beft means of making fermons 


anfwer the great ends of popular inftruction. 

‘ For nearly a century (fays Mr. Whitaker) after the Reformation, 
the church-difcourfes of our country feem to have been the drieft and 
the dullef addrefies that were ever made to 2 popular aflembly. A 
poor play upon words, a mere fplitting of heirs, an involution of di- 
vifions within divifions, quocations from the Vulgate tranflation, quo- 
tations from the Greek original, quotations from the Scholiaft upon 
the latter, all minced and carved inthe mott fantaftical tafhions, make 
up the body, and the foul tor, vt the celebrated compofitions among 
them *, ‘They aie porvcalarly iitfened over with the ice of {cholaftic 
learning. 4 polar froft reigus t-roughout. Acd one cannot but pity 
the peop'e who were to derive to much of their inipiring warmth ia 
religion from fach a tre: zing power. Only che feelings of the people, 
I fuppofe, were in a juit proportion to the {pirits of their preachers. 
And the itate of religion at the ume, pernaps, required more of the 
lizhe of initruQion than of the fire of exhortation. 

‘ In this dead ftyle of our fermons, a new mode was adopted by 
the Difflenters. Enthutiafm now did in religion, what genius had 
done in poetry before. It itimuliaied the fober fpirits of the nation 
into the iivelieft exertions. It even did this with an addiional load 
upon them from the glociny herefy of Calvinifm, And a wari am- 
paflioned kind of ora:ory prevailed univerfally in the conveuticle. ic 
there wrought wonderful effeéts. It thundered and it lightened in 
its own element of turbulence. It carried the common peuple along 
withit, It hurried them into fchitm, fedition, and rebellion. It 
fent them in arms againit their fovereign ** with a con:rouling hor- 
ror on their {pirits ¢.”” And it terminated its career at lait in cue fub- 
veriion of our Church and monarchy. 

* This dreadful evidence of the power of the pulpit, when direted 
to engage the paflions, and to agitate the fou', fhould have carvied 


conviction with it tothe minds of the nation. |: thou « have induced 
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the clergy, efpecially, to purfue the conduét of the Diffentiag teach. 
ers on a better plan, to catch a portion of their fire, and to prefent 
it at the real altars of religion. But fo little is the human underftand- 
ing influenced by reafon, that the very fuccefs «£ thofe teachers pre- 
vented any imitation of them. They had abufed the natural energy 
of the pulpit. They turned is into an inftrument of diftradtion to the 
nation. They had (wept reafon and religion before it. And, therefore, the 
preaching of the cle:gy went on pretty nearly in its ancient manner,” 

The ingenious Author confiders ¢ the Refgypation as the grand 
zera of emancipation to the oratory of the church.’ He men- 
tions Tillotfon’s Sermons as compofitions which fome have re- 
garded as models; but he feems only to confider them as the 
fore-runners of a reformation of pulpit eloquence. ¢ They have 
(fays our Author) been exceeded in al] their characteriftic ex- 
cellencies by a variety of difcourfes fince.’ Yet ftill it is his 
opinion, that ‘ we are however far, very far from perfection.” We 
have, it feems, ‘a large portion of the national phlegm ftill pre- 
fiding over the pulpit; and our difcourfes from thence are al- 
moft as little caleulated at prefent to win the heart, to captivate 
the paffions, and to compel men into religion, as ever they were, 
even in-the dulleft and drieft periods of our church eloquence.’ 
The Author attempts to account for this defect. We are, in his 
opinion, more concerned to inform the judgment, by the flow 
fteps of argument, than to roufe the affections by the impaffioned 
energy of rhetoric. We are more reafoners than orators ; and 
court the underftanding more than the heart. Our didaétic 
fermons are frigid and unanimating. What they gain in con- 
viction, they lofe in perfuafion; their heat is not proportioned 
to their light. Our fentimental cifcourfes are flimfy and futile. 
They play round the head, but come not to the heart. © Or if (fays 
Mr. W.) they fometimes come to it, they reach it not in thofe 
ftrong firokes, in thofe deep and awful gafhes, which confti- 
tute the very eflence of effective oratory, and which the elevated 
fpirit of the gofpel is fo direétly calculated to give.’ The fault, 
it fhould feem, of thefe difcourfes lies in their refinement—a 
ftudied * rational refinement which condefcends not to the live- 
her part of man, his paffions—the moft active, the moft manage- 
able half of the human frame.’ The warm, ftrong, fublime 
oratory with which the political fpeakers of former and prefent 
times have carried fuch fway in the world, though generally 
excluded from the pulpit, yet is moft admirably calculated to 
effcct its greater purpofes, efpecially when accompanied with 
the tremendous fanctions of the Gofpel. Thefe will give it 
additional force ; and make its energy irrefittible. 

‘ The eloquence (fays Mr. W.) which is adapted to the mixed 
numbers of a congregation is of a-mixed kind itfelf. It confilts, 1 ap- 


“prehend, not in elegance of language, not in refinement of thought, 


and not in both together; but in obfervations which lie Jevel to the 
common intellects of mankind; in addrefles that go dircétly to the 
feelings, 
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feelings, andin a bold, pointed, and popular language to convey 
hem.’ Sate . dew 
The prefent difcourfes are-now offered to the Public as mo- 
dels of this bold and forcible fpecies of eloquence; and the Au- 
thor informs his Diocefan, in the very outfet of his Dedication, 
that ‘he publifhes them with the view of recommending a 
change in the ftru€ture of compofitions, for the pulpit.’ The 
attempt is fomewhat daring. _ To depreciate the compofitions of 
others ; to point out their defeéts; to fhew the caufes of them, 
required no great fortitude, and perhaps no great aft. But after 
delineating the principles of more perfect and effective compofi- 
tions, to attempt to illuftrate them by examples formed upon 
thefe principles, and to exhibit them to the feverer eye of criti- 
cifm (for criticifm is allowed to be fevere on all reformers) as 
models for general imitation, this—this called for courage be- 
yond the ftretch of common refolution, and for {kill beyond the 
reach of common ingenuity. : 

Let fuch teach others who themfelves excel 

And cenfure freely who have written well, 

Mr. Whitaker thinks himfelf entitled to the privilege of the 
cenfor, in reward of his merit as a writer: and feels fo ftrongly 
his own excellence, that he feems to take it for granted, that it 
will of courfe make the fame impreffion on others. What 
bubbles we are toourfelves! Vanity expands the flight fila- 
ment, and imagination colours it !—But why fhould we think 
of a bubble, when Mr. Whitaker would have us think of a 
God! Yes!—the God of the pulpit—the Jove of Oratory— 
who * grafps the bolt—who darts the lightning of the Gofpel :’ 
—or at leaft its Cafar or its Marlborough, who works $ its bat- 
tering rams’ againft the citadel of the heart; or brings up £ the 
heavy artillery from the arfenal of heaven’ to make the breaches 
© deep and awful;’ and calling forth ‘the terrible graces of 
Chriftian oratory, pufhes in at the open avenues of the heart :’— 
and to carry on the metaphor, takes it {word in hand, and car- 
ries it by ftorm ! 

Torva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua bombis: 
Et raptum VitTuto caput, &c. PeRstius, 

And this brings us to the fermons.—They are in number 
eleven ; and have the fame common text, viz. ‘* it is appointed 
unto men once to die,” &Xc. 

The firft fermon afferts, that the human body was originally 
defigned by Divine providence to be totally exempt from in- 
firmities, decay, and mortality: but yet, ¢ that death would na- 
turally have happened to our perifhing frames, even in the fcencs 
of Paradife, had it not been for the life-giving ‘suit there.’ On'the 
refurrection of the body, our Preacher advances fome of the moft 
curious and finguiar hypothefes that, we believe, were ‘ever pro- 
pofed (in earnef?) by any man, who hag the leatt ambition to fe- 
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cure even the flighteft reputation for foundnefs of intellects. 
After remarking, that there are certain fixed parts of the body 
which remain unchangeable (though, it feems, theff fixed and un- 
changeable parts actually admit of growth, and increafe in fize!) 
the Breacher gravely athesia: that * they will continue to give the 
body’—what can the Reader fuppofe they will give ? perhaps— 
an effential or a metaphyfical identity. —They will give more. 
They will, in fhort, * continue to give the body the sAME AIR, 
the SAME TURN of countenance, that it had before.” This 
very fingular pofition our Preacher attempts to confirm and il- 
luftrate by the following remark : * Our Saviour was ju/f the fame 
in his Jooks, in his tone of voice, and in his peculiarities of aétion, 
after his refurrecétion, as he was before it: and, con/equently, we 
fhall all of us be equally the fame.’ 

And doth Mr. W. really fuppofe that the glorified body of 
Chrift is of the fame form, and texture, and quality, with ¢hat in 
which he appeared to his difciples after his refurrection? For 
their fatisfaction it was neceflary that it fhould not only de the 
fame, but preferve alfo the fame appearance, or, as the Preacher 
fays, have * the fame looks, the fame tune of voice, and the 
fame peculiarities of action as it had before.” Had it been the 
“¢ glorious body” into the image of which we fhall at laft be 
changed, when what is natural will become fpiritual, and what 
is corraptible incorruptible, it could have carried no evidence 
to thofe who could only judge of objeéts by the common organs 
of fenfe; and confequently their teftimony to the refurre€tion of 
their mafter would have been, at leaft, equivocal and unfatisfac- 
tory, if Chrift had tot appeared with the vifible and palpable 
body that they had fo long known, with all its charaéteriftic 
features and ‘ peculiarities of action.’— But it is wafting time to 
reafon on this fubject. We do not enter the lifts with Mr. 
Whitaker as d:/putants.—~It is enough for our purpofe to permit 
him to fpeak for himfelf. 

Mr. Whitaker’s language, tbough in fome places very ftrong, 
and in others very beautiful, yet is frequently ftrained by me- 
taphors to the utmoft pitch of affectation, They double, they 
redouble upon us; and we are fcarcely recovered from the im- 
pulfe of one, before we are affailed by the fhock of another: 

‘ The wea:her-beaten failor is now approaching to port, The 
foldier, exhaufted with the fatigues of the campaigns is now retiring 
into quarters. And the religious foul, which has long been kept at 
a diftance from her God, by the veil of human fiefh, and by the cloud 
‘of ‘human infirmities, is now haftening towards him. The veil of 
the ficth is gradually tearing afunder to let her in to the Holy of Ho- 
lies beyond it. And the cloud of infirmities is as gradually brighten- 
ing up before her into the light and luitre of heaven.’ 

Firft, the foul is a failor—then a foldier; and at laft—we 


know not what or whom {pecifically. We only know in general, 
that 
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that it is of the feminine gender, What a wonderful metamor- 
phofis! One might be tempted to imagine, that * it is of the 
fairy race of Fancy (to ufe the Preacher’s own words) —the 
equivocal generation of the Moon.’ No wonder he talks of 
‘ plaving magic flights.” We have here the conjurer, and the 
conjurer’s wand ! 

Though the Preacher is generally very pofitive, and delivers — 
himfelf with decifive authority, as much as to fay, ** J am SiR 
Oracte !”’—Yet fometimes he is modeft enough to defcend to 
humble conjecture. Witnefs. his comment on the following 
text, “© The Sun fhall be darkened, and the Moon fhall not give 
her light, and the ftars fhall fall fram heaven, and the powers 
of the heavens fhall be fhaken: and then fhall appear THE © 
SIGN OF THE §.N OF Man.” * This (fays our profound Ex- . 
pofitor) will, in all probability, be a great CRoss oF LIGHT, 
appearing in the fky, and telling the approach of the mighty _ 
Saviour of the world to judge it.” Why a Crofs? The reafon 
is obvious. ‘Ever. fince the death of Chrift upon the Crofs, 
THIS hath been.the grand appointed badge of his religion, and 
fo will form the propereft siGNAL of his coming. This awful 
ENSIGN of the Redeeming God will appear, probably, as barne 

by fome of the angels, and going before the reft of the train. 
And it will probably throw a ftrong light over all the now dark- 
ened compafs of‘ heaven and earth, and even ferve as a kind of 
occafional Sun to enlighten the whole folemnity,’ 

There is a figure in rhetoric called the Oxymfron. We 
never faw it ufed to better purpofe than in the following 
very graphical defcri; tion of the procefs of judgment : 

* Let us fuppofe that we fee him at this inftant rifing up to pro- 
nounce the fentence, with the appearance of the manhood and the 
majeity of the Godhead united together. Pleafare, indignation, and 
pity will then probably mingle in his face. He will appear rejoicing 
with jattsfaétion over the thoufands and ten thoufands of the religious, 
who will be ftanding at his right hand, and to whom he is going to 
declare the approbation of God, and to whom he is going to deliver 
the happinefs of heaven. He will appear calmly angry at the thou- 
fands and ten thoufands of the wicked, who will be rangéd on his 
left, on whom he is now to pronounce the curfe of God, and to 
whom he is to affign the miferies of hell. And he will yet look, we 
may fuppofe, with an eye of pity and tendernefs on them. With 
theie different paifions joftly blended om his face,’ he now-begins to rife 
from the feat of judgment.’ 

Now for ‘ the terrible graces,’ as the Preacher calls them. — 
‘* On horror’s head, horrors accumulate!” Calm anger—the foft 
blendings of the face, are all exchanged for unmingled ven- 
geance and fury withoutend! ‘ When the fearful folemnity 
of the laft judgment is over with the wicked, and they are con- 


demned, with their tempters, the devils, to their everlafting refi- 
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dence in hell, the angels will then put the dreadful fentence in 
execution.’ The wretched numbers of the damned will be driven like 
a flock of fheep before them, having the terms of their condemnation 
ftill founding in their eafs, having the prefence of their condemner 
fill appearing | befoxse their’ eyes, and fhud¢eripg with coniternation 
in every limb, They fee his apbraiding looks ; and they find them- 
felves driven haftily to their place of condemnation by the out- 
ftretched arm of their Judge, How powerfully mufl the appearance 
of the Judge work upon their funken fouls!’ , | 

‘This is very ‘dreadful! !—and, much more fo is the place to 
which this fock of damnation will be driven. © It lies (fays Mr. © 
W.) fomewhére on the outfide of the creation, and below the 
deépeft foundations of the’ earth as much indeed ’below the | 
earth, in all’probability, as the heaven of heavens is‘ above it.’ 
Cautious and modeft again! —’Tis fomewhere.—It_ is’the Terra 
incognita of the pulpit. Hither the Preacher points his telefcope ; 
and like another Sydrophel—But we forbear: though we, alfo, 
** could a tale unfold.”” | m 

Let Mr. Whitaker tell his own ftory: 

* When the condemned ‘prifoners are carried to their dungeon of 
darknefs, the leading angel will now clofe the gates upotithem. As ° 
thefe turs opon their hinges to fhut them in, what a fullen found of . 
horror mof ron through their whole fouls! The gates turn! The 
gates fhut!.And then the archangel applies his maffy key to the lock 7K 
It goes through: all its wards. It drives fatt all ics bolts.’ And the 
depths.,of hel] muft-re-echo to the difmal found of their fhooting. 
He then fixes the dea] of God upon the. gates. That feal not all.the 
powers of hell can break. That feal not all the angels of heaven can 
P diffolve. “It éarrieés the voice of the Almighty Judge ‘in its power. 
And ‘it flamps an eternity of continuance upon their mifery. This 
done, we may fuppofe, he throws away the key as never more to be 
ufed, -as never'to unlock the gates of hell again. Never, hever fhall 
the found of its turning be heard again there, Never,:never fhall 
it again be applied to the lock.. ‘Fhefe bolts have been now fhut for 
ever And*they thall’ be left to reft in their holds THROUGH THE 
WHOLB ETERNITY OF Gop.’ : 

The Preacher, ‘inthe conclufion, brings up all. his * terrible 
graces in ‘battle array, to give thofe * frong ffrokes’? which 
smiake § the gafhes deep and awful.’—— 

‘The breath of the Lord will blow perpetually in’a ftream of ful- 
phur, and keep.it up in all its original. fiercenefs of flaming. And 
they will have ng reft, no refpite from its tormenting fury through- 
out the circling ages of eternity. When athoufand years are gone 
over their heads, they fhall feem to themfelves to be juft entering on 
their fufferings, And when ten thoufand timés ten thoufand are 
equa'ly gone, they fhiall know themfelves to be as diftant as ever from 
thé’ oc nclufion of their forrows. ‘Time cannot take off from the 
edge of them! Aid they muft forever feel that they are now in the 
very €xtremicy and bitternefs of woe. : The deep defolations of their 
foals, therefore; mroft break from them in joud lamentations, and 
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sn dreadful groans. All hell refounds with the melancholy cries.. 
And that place of horrors itfelf is even made by them more hore 


ible.’ 
" Mr. Whitaker flatters himfelf too much, if he fuppofes that 


no one befides himfelf hath ftolen the dolt of Jove, or dire&ed 
it ** with a red right hand,” equally flaming and powerful as his 
own. John Bunyan was beforehand with him, in his ‘* Sighs 
from Hell; or the Groans of a damned Soul :” and fo was ano- 
ther Boanerges of the fame age, in a Cour/e of Sermons, entitled, 
«¢ Rebukes for Sin by God’s burning Anger; by the Burning 
of London; by the Burning of the World; by the Burning of 
the Wicked in Hell-Fire.” But we will go farther back; we 
will go back to what may be called the /cy era of divinity ;— 
Mr. Whitaker’s ‘ polar froft’ of the pulpit. Hot and fiery as he 
is, we defy him to outblaze * Mafter Henry Greenwood’s 
<¢ Tormenting Tophet ; or a terrible Defcripiion of Hell, able 
‘© to break the hardeft Heart, and caufe it quake and tremble.” 
Compared with the giants of this enchanted caftle, Mr. Whit- 
aker’s ‘ terrible graces’ are but pigmies.—Let the Reader judge 
from one extract: ‘In this their curfed eftate, they fhall re- 
© curfe—curfe God again becaufe he made them, and making 
‘«¢ them adjudged them to death, and dying they can never find 
s¢ death. They fhall curfe his punifhments, becaufe he pu- 
‘¢ nifhes them fo vehemently. They fhali curfe his benignities, 
“¢ becaufe they are foured with contrary feverities. They fthall 
“© curfe Chrift’s blood fhed upon the crofs, becaufe it hath been 
«© available to fave thoufands, and nothing available to fave 
““ them. ‘They fhall curfe the angels in heaven, and the faints 
‘¢ in blifs, becaufe they fhall fee them in joy, and themfelves in 
“‘ torment, Curfings fhail be their hymns, and howlings their 
‘‘ tunes. Blafphemy fhall be their ditties, and tears the notes 
“© of them. Lamentations fha!] be their fongs, and fcreeching 
“¢ their ftrains. ‘Their meat fhall be griping hunger and famine 
<< intolerable, and their drink fhall be lakes of fire and brim- 
“ ftone. Father fhall cry againtt child, and child againft fa- 
“* ther that ever he begat him—Woe !—Woe!—Woe! //oe, 
“¢ in regard of the bitternefs ; woe, in regard of the multitude; 
*¢ and woe, in regard of the everlaftingnefs of the torments of 
“* Tophet.” If this be the * polar froff;’ this, the * icy ftiffen- 
ing’ of divinity, good heavens! what mutt its torrid zone be! 
We do, indeed, moft ferioufly think, that Mr. Whitaker hath 
wholly miftaken his talents in the prefent attempt; and that the 
model which he offers to imitation is in almoft every view cor- 
rupt and defective, He aims at what he calls * effective orvtory ,” 
but the effect produced by difcourfes of this kind is, in general, 
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neither falutary nor laf'ing. They are difguftful to men of 
fenfe ; and to perfons of leis cultivated minds, if they carry ter-: 
ror, they carry no genuine conviction. They are neither level 
to their capacities, nor calculated to intereft their feelings,’ 
‘They do not come home to men’s bufinefs or bofoms. The 
heart bears no witnefs to their truth ; the underftanding, while 
feared by their horror, revelts with fecret incredulity ; and con- 
fcience, ftunned and ftupified, fee's no impreffion that is either 
fincere or permanent.—There is fomething fo infinitely fhock- 
ing, ** beyond all the reaches of our fouls” in torments, fuch 
as Mr. Whitaker Jabours to defcribe, with all the horrid train of 
metaphors that an affrighted imagination could bring up from 
the * hall’—* the dungeon’—* the ftorehoufe’—* the vault’ of 
‘damned fpirits,’ that we can fcarcely conceive it poffible that 
even the belief of them can in general be attended with any be- 
neficial confequences to the ¢rue intereft of real Chriftianity. 
As there is no kind of proportion between temporary fins and 
eterna] punifhments, the bulk of profeffing Chriftians flatter 
themfelves with the hope of efcaping them, by feme means or 
other. ‘The immenfity of the object creates a /ufpicion that, at 
leatt, borders on infidelity ; and the ideas excited by it are fo 
loole and fluctuating, that there are very few who can fo realize 
it, as to make a direct and home application of it to themfelves. 
We fee but little influence that the doctrine of eternal torments 
hath on the reformation of thofe who neverthelefs pretend to be- 
lieve it.—-Were men firmly perfuaded that they fhall receive the 
fruit of their doings by him who is no refpecter of perfons—that 
the future trial will be in exaét proportion to the grofinefs of 
their matures, and the prevalence of their vicious habits—and 
that ‘* whac a man foweth, he fhall alfo reap,” by the eftablifhed 
courfe of things, which no miracle will controul— Were the no- 
tions of the efficacy of faith, repentance, and the facraments, at 
the jaft hour, rooted out of their minds, and the indifpenfible ne- 
ccflity of a life of holinefs and virtuc, formed on evangelical 
principles, and confirmed by the habits of duty to God and 
man ;-was this indifpenfible condition of being faved uniformly 
infifted on, and eftablifhed in the minds of men, we fhould fee 
fuch a reformation of manners as it would be impoffible for all 
the horrors of eternal damnation to effect. Wicked men may un- 
~ douvtedly make a very ill ufe of this more Jenient doétrine :— 
and may they not of any other, however univerfally affented to? 
W oat is fecure from abufe ? Not even the grace of God. 

We are well aware, that feveral fuppofitions have been made 
by fpeculative and thoughtful men, in order to remove or leffen 
tue weight of thofe difficulties with which they could not but 
feel the doctrine of endlefs mifery to be loaded; though taking 
it coo-haftily for granted to be a {cripture doétrine, and clofely 
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conneéted with the interefts of practical religion, they have not 
had the courage to give itup. Thus the neceflity of fo tree 
mendous a fan’ ‘ion 1o guard and to enforce the Divine law hath 
been much infitted on: and this argument hath been the moft 
fpecious of all that hath been alleged to fupport it. But fup- 
pofing the fantion to be fomething more than a threatening to 
deer the guilty; fuppofing that it will be aftually and fully exe 
ecuted according to the letter, may it not be queftioned, whether 
any evils occafioned by the tranigreffion of thofe laws can be 
equal to thofe which are thus fuppofed neceflary to enforce 
them ? or whether the punifhment can be conceived, on this 
ground of reafoning, to take place with refpect to thofe who 
never were waro‘d of their danger? If not, the next queftion is, 
whether the Gofpel, wherein a/one this dreadful fanction is ree 
vealed, can juftly, all things confidered, be efteemed a bleffing 
to mankind '—efpecially when it is confidered that many are 


called, but few are chofen. iss a k s 





Art. XV. Chemical Effays: By R. Watfon, D.D. F.R.S. and 
Regius Piofeffor of Divinity in the Univerfity of Cambridge, 
Vol. I], 8vo. 4s. fewed, Dodfley. 1782. 


\ , VE are forry to learn, from an advertifement prefixed to 
this third volume of the learned and ingenious Author’s 
Effays, that, for certain reafons, refpecting his want of leifure, 
and health, this is the laft publication of this kind which we are 
to expect from him. The fubjects here difcufled are treated in 
the fame familiar and perfpicuous manner, as thofe in the two 
preceding volumes of this colle&tion. We fhall confider them 

in the order in which he has arranged them. 
$ Effiy 1. Of Bitumens and Charcoal.’—The Author endea- 
vours to account for the origin of the different bitumens, by 
fuppofing them to be the products of a fubterraneous fire, fi- 
tuated in or near a ftratum of pitcoal, turf, or foflil wood; and 
that the four principal bituminous fubftances, Naptha, Petree 
leum, Barbadoes tar, and Afphaltum, differ chiefly from each 
other, in confequence of the different proportions of acid which 
enter into their compofition. Some remarks follow on the na- 
ture of jet, amber, and ambergris. The eflay is terminated with 
fome obfervations on charcoal; where, in a note, the Author 
hazards a conjecture, which has, we believe, lately been fully 
verified by actual experiments ;—* that the phlogifton of metals 
is an elaftic inflammable air.’—-But we fhall have occafion to 
{peak more particularly of this curious difcovery of Dr. Priefte 

Jey’s, in our next number. 

* Effay 2. On the Quantity of Water evaporated from the Sur - 
face of the Earth in hot Weather From the refults furnifhed by 
fome 
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fome experiments related in this Effay, the Author, calculates 
that the ‘quantity of water evaporated from the furface of an 
acre of ground, in the fpace of twelve of the hotteft hours of 
the day, is-not lefs than 1600 gallons. A large drinking glafs 
was inverted on a grafs plat, where it covered an area of 20 
{quare inches, on which no rain had fallen for above a month; 
fo that the grafs was become brown. In lefs than two minutes, 
the infide of the glafs was clouded with a vapour; and in half 
an hour, drops of water began to trickle down its infide, in va- 
rious places. Suffering it however to ftand there only a quarter 
of an hour, its inlide was wiped dry with a piece of muflin. 
[Bibulous. filtering paper, clofely folded, would probably per- 
form this office more effectually and quickly, and with lefs lofs 
from evaporation.] The increafe of weight acquired by the 
muflin was found, on a medium of feveral experiments, to be 
fix grains, colleéted from 20 fquare inches of earth, in a quar- 
ter ofan hour, ‘The quantity of water raifed from the furface 
of an acre, under fimilar circumftances, is eafily calculated. 

Two other trials were made, when the ground had been 
wetted the day before by a thunder-fhower ; and the heat of the 
earth, as eftimated by a thermometer laid on the grafs, was 96 
degrees, One experiment gave 1973 gallons from an acre in 
twelve hours; and the other, 1905. At another time, when 
there had been no rain for a week, and the heat of the earth was 
110°, the evaporation, according tothe preceding data, amount- 
ed to 2800 gallons. 

‘The quantity of water thus condenfed on the infide of the 
glafs was found to be accurately proportionable to the time 
during which it ftood on the grafs. “Thus, in one experiment, 
6 grains were collected in 10 minutes; and in another, 1§ 
grains were collected in 25 minutes. On placing the inverted 
glais on a foot path, which was dry, and had no grafs growing 
upon it; the vapour rofe here too, as well as from the grafs, 
though not f> abundantly. 

A filver-cup being placed in the fame fituation did not appear 
to condenfe the leatt particle of vapour; but continued perfe@ly 
dry, though fuffered to ftand on the grafs for half an hour of 
more. Nay, a half-crown having been fixed to the inner fur 
face of the glafs above mentioned, by means of bees’ wax, but 
fo as not to be in contact with it, not only did not condenie any 
of the vapour, but prevented it from fettling on the glafs conti- 
guous to it; which was quite dry, as well as an annulus, or 
littlé ring of the glals furrounding the half-crown, to the dif- 
tance of a quarter of an inch: fo that it feemed as if the metal 
had actually repelled the vapour, and prevented its condenfation 
to that diltance; though at the fame time every other part of 
the glafs was wetted with the condenfed vapour. Several ana- 
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lonous experiments of Mufchenbroecks’, relative to defcending 
yapour, or dew, feemingly attracted or repelled by various bo- 
dies, may be feen in his laft and pofthumous work [ Introdué. ad 
Philof. Natural. 4to. tom. 2. pag. 988.]; where, however, he 
leaves the matter wholly unaccounted for; as, we believe, it 
fil] remains, even on the principles of electricity, or the con- 
ducting or non-conducting properties of bodies, 

In the 3d Effay, the Author difcufles, in a familiar manner, 
feveral of the phenomena relating to the afcent, fufpenfion, and 
defcent of vapours; together with the folvent power of the air, 
with refpect to water; and in the 4th, he treats of the cold pro- 
duced during the evaporation of water, and the folution of dif- 
ferent falts in that fluid. 

Effay 5. ¢ Of the Degrees of Heat in which Water begins to part 
with its Air, and in which it boils.’—In the latter part of this 
Effay, the Author gives an account of an experiment made by 
him many years ago, which we fhall abridge; as it very well 
illuftrates the nature of ebullition : particularly that of water, in 
degrees of temperature much below its common boiling point, in 
confequence of the diminution of the atmofpherical or other 
preflure on its furface. 

A large glafs veflel, refembling a thermometer, the bulb of 
which held above a gallon, and which terminated in a fmall 
tube or ftem above two feet long, was filled up to the very top . 
of the tube with boiling water; it was then accurately clofed 
with a cork, fo as to leave no void fpace between it and the 
furface of the water. In a fhort time, the water, in confe- 
quence of its having become cooler, funk in the tube; but, 
notwithftanding this lofs of heat, it began to boil very violent- 
ly; and though it gradually became cooler every inftant, as it 
defcended, yet the. boiling continued above two hours. When 
a hot iron was held near the empty part of the tube, the boiling 
cealed ; but, on its removal, was renewed; and it became more 
than ordinarily violent, when a cold wet cioth was applied to 
this part of the tube. When the boiling ceafed, the tempera- 
ture of the water was examined, and found to be only 430 de- 
grees, . 

Thefe phenomena are eafily explained; and depend on the 
removal or diminution of pretlure on the furface of the water. 
Woen the weight of the atmotphere is fuch as to raife the baro- 
meter to 20 inches, a heat of 212% muft be applied before water 
will boil. In any place where the weight of -the air is (0 far di- 
minifhed, as to make the barometer fink to 26 inches, water 
wil boil, according to M. de Luc, with a heat very little above 
205". On the Alps, or when the air has been highly raretied 
under the receiver of an air pump, much fmaller degrees of heat 
Wil produce ebullition. In the preceding experiment, a vacuum, 
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or rather a medium nearly approaching to one, was neceflarily 
formed in the {pace deferted by the water in its defcent, as it 
cooled ; and confequently the water was fubjected to no other 
preflure than what might be occafioned by a part of its own va. 
pour uncondenfed, or by the {mall portion of air that might be 
expelled from it, or that might proceed from the cork, 

The ebullition ceafed on the application of the hot iron; as 
by its heat the elafticity of any included air or vapour was jn- 
creafed ; and confequently their preflure on the furface of the 
water. On thecontrary, the cold cloth rendered the ebulli- 
tion more violent; as cold diminifbes the elafticity of air, and 
condenfes vapour, and muft, confequcutly, in this cafe, diminith 
their preflure on the water. 

In the 6th flay, the Author treats of ice; of the heat of 
{pring water; and of a probable caufe of the impregnation of 
fulphureous waters, With refpedct to this laft fubje&t, the Au- 
thor, {peaking of the controverfy among the chemitts relating to 
it, gives an account of an obfervation made by him on the Har- 
rowgate waters in 1780. On fcraping off a whitifh cruft that 
adhered to the bafon, where it is contiguous to the furface of 
the water, he found that it burned with the flame and the fmell 
of fulphur. On this occafion he adds—*‘ I do not think that 
this experiment abiolutely warrants us to conclude, that aétual 
fulpbur is contained in this and other waters generally denomi- 
nated fulphurcous ; we juftly infer from it, that /omething is {ub- 
limed from the water, which either of itfelf is fulphur, or which, 
in conjun¢tion with the air or fome other principle, conftitutes 
fulphur.’ 

It appears, from this reafoning, that the learned Author does 
not know that Profeflor Bergman has not only fully proved, that 
the waters called fulphureous contain a pre-eniftent fulphur, 
actually diffolved in them; but has likewiie fhewn the methad 
of imitating them, by impregnating water with the new fpecies 
of air, ditcovered by him, and called Hepatic vir. He has 
frewn Jikewife, how the fulphur contained both in the natural 
and artificial waters may be brought to view, or precipitated 
from them, either on the addition of nitrous acid, or dephio- 
gitticated marine acid, or fimply by expofing them to the action 
of common air.—We gave a pretty full account of thele difcos 
veries, in our Review for January 1780, p. 73-—76. 

It appears to us very probable, that the Author himfelf has 
produced this very air, in certain procefles, which he here briefly 
defcribes. in thefe, a fpecies of air is faid to have been proe 
cured, which gave the water impregnated with it the tafte, finell, 
&c. of the tulphureous waters. ‘This air, the Author informs 
us, was produced from the common Derbythire lead ore, and 
the fubftance called Black Yack, treated with the acid of vitriol, 
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in a proper degree of heat. Mr. Bergman originally procured it 
not only from hepar fulphuris, but l:ikewife from what may be 
called an artificial iron ore ; we mean iron filings melted with 
fulphur.; and he has fince (as may be feen in our Review for 
Februafy laft, p. 173.) obtained it in confiderable quantities 
from the Pfeudogalena, an ore of zinc, which we believe is called 
Black Jack, by the miners in this country. 

Eflay 7. * Of Derbyfbire Lead Ore.’ We gave an account of 
the principal contents of this eflay in our Review for January 
1780, p. 48. It was originally printed in the 68th volume of 
the Pirl. Tranf. for the year 1778. 

In the 8th Effay, the Author defcribes the methods of fmelt- 
ing lead ore, as practifed in Derbyfhire ; and fuggefts fome im- 
provements. In particular, he propofes the fubitituting of a 
very long horizontal chimney (extending 2 or 300 yards) in the 
place of the perpendicular chimney now ufed ; with the view of 
condenfing and colleéting the great quantity of /ublimed lead, 
which now flies off in the form of vapour. A method is like- 
wife propofed of applying feveral glafs or leaden receivers to the 
end of a chimney of this kind, in order to collect the vitriolic 
acid, produced by the decompofition of the fulphur, with which 
the ore abounds. 


Effay 9. * Of fiver extracied from Lead.’ 
bifay 10. * Of Red and White Lead.” We fhall pafs over 


what may be called the technical part of thefe two eflays, which 
terminate this volume ; and fhal] only take notice of a falutary 
piece of advice piven by the Author to thofe Jadies who make 
ufe of cerufe, or white lead, or of Spanish Vhite *, as cofmetics ; 
either ignorant or regardicfs of the certain ruin of their come 
plexions, con equen: on fuch practices; to fay nothing of the 
much more ferious evils with which they are attended. The 
latter of thefe cofmetics is here faid to be in fuch repute in Lon- 
don, that the chemifts can feaice prepare it faft enough to fup- 
ply the demand for it. Should they neglect every other confi- 
deration, the author wariis them to fo: bear, at leaft, the ufe of 
fuch wathes at Harrowyate, Moffat, and other places of the fame 
kind ;* left they fhould ve tn the fate of the unlucky fair one, 
whole face, neck, and aims were fuddenly defpoiled of all their 
beauties, and changed quite black by a fulphureous water. In- 
deed all phlogiftic vapours, and even the fun itfelt, tena to give 
both the magiftery of bilaun, and cerufe, a yellow colour.’ 


—" 





* This the magiffery of bifmuth, whichis made by diffolving that 
femi-meiAd in agua fortis, and thea precipiteting iw trom the acid, by 
water, 
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This obfervation, he adds, may explain a line in JZartial, where 
a cerufed lady is faid to fear the Sun. 


“6 Cretata timet Fabu!'a nimbum 
Cerufata timet Sabella folem.”’ ; B ~ 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
F R AN C E. 


A.est <A&Vi. 


I. ISTOIRE de la Vie privie des Frangois, &c. i. e. A Hit. 
tory of the Private Life of the French, from the Ori- 
gin of that People to the prefent Time. By M. Le Granp 
d’Aussy. 3 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1782. The hiftory of 
mankind in domeftic life, muft be an interefting object to the 
philofophical obferver of human nature; and the view of an- 
cient manners, compared with thofe that prevail in the pre- 
fent and more cultivated period of human fociety, is both ufe- 
ful and entertaining. Such is the fubject of the work before 
us. Inftead of wars, negotiations, and public revolutions, the 
pompous difplays of human ambition, iniquity, and folly, our 
Author fhews us the citizen in his town, the peafant in his 
cottage, the nobleman in his caftle—in a word, the French- 
man in the midft of his family and children, his pleafures and 
occupations. In thefe three firft volumes, indeed, we only fee 
him at table ; and as eating and drinking are no trifles, we ima- 
gine thefe volumes will excite the appetite of curiofity. The 
firft contains an account of the vegetables, from which nourifh- 
ment was derived by the ancient French, or Franks; the /écond 
treats of their animal food ; and the z¢hird informs us of their 
beverage: fo that we have here greens, flefh, and drink, and 
only want the defert, and the table-talk, and how the guefts 
pafied their time before and after dinner. This we fhall, no 
doubt, learn in the three fucceeding volumes. ‘There are feve- 
ral curious difquifitions, in thofe already publifhed, on the ar- 
ticles of fifhing, hunting, gardening, and other objects relative 
to rural ceconomy. 
SWITZERLAND. 
Il. Hiftoire des Decouvertes faites par divers Savans Voyageurs 
dans plufieurs Contrées de la Ruffie, et de la Perfe, &c. A Hiltory 
of Difcoveries, relative to Civil and Natural Hiftory,. Rural 
CEconomy, Commerce, &c. made by various learned ‘Travel- 
lers in feveral parts of Ruffiaand Perfia. 4 Vols. adorned with 
' cuts. Bern. 1782. Thefe difcoveries were made by Mefl. 








; Gmelin, Pallas, Guldenftedt, and their aflociates, whom the aca- 
demy of Peterfburg had appointed, and furnifhed with inftruc- 
tions for that purpofe, They relate to the following obje*ts,— 
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The nature of foil and waters—The means of improving: defarts 
—The prefent ftate of agriculture—The ordinary dileafes of 
men and animals, and the methods of healing-or preventing 
them—The care of flocks, particularly.of fheep, and the cul- 
ture of bees and filk-worms—Fifhing and hunting— Minerals 
and mineral waters—Arts, trades, and other objects of induftry. 
—It was particularly given in charge to thefe learned travellers, 
to make curious and ufeful plants an object of their refearches ; 
to rectify the fituation of places; to make geographical and me- 
teorological obfervations ; and to note down, with accuracy, 
whatever they found remarkable .in manners, -cuftoms, lan- 
guages, traditions, and antiquities. 

The laudable purpofe of the academy has been accomplifhed 
by the labours of thefe learned men, in a manner that deferves 
the higheft applaufe. The refult of their refearches has been 
the matter of a voluminous German publication, the quintef- 
cence of which is contained in the inftructive and entertaining 
French work, or extraét, now before us. The dntrodudtion 
fhews, in an affecting manner, what the learned travellers had 
to encounter and fuffer, in their paflage through vaft tras of 
land, either. barren and defert, or inhabited by fierce and bar- 
barous nations ; and, indeed, the fate of three of them was dif. 
mal. Gmelin finifhed his days in a prifon; Lowitz was put to 
death by the rebel coflacks of Faiz; and the learned and inge- 
nious Fa/k fell a vidtim to melancholy, which various difafters 
had unhappily augmented. This may form an addition to the 
curious book, De Calamitatibus Literatcrum.—We fhall extra& 
a few particulars from this work, as fpeciinens of its curious 
and inftructive contents. 

M. Gmelin met with a Ruffian at Torfchok, who extrafed 
from horfe-radifh an oil, much celebrated for its healing effica- 
cy in rheumatifms, fcorbutic complaints, boils, and inveterate 
ulcers. It is ufed internally, in dofes of half a dram, and 
the part affeéled is alfo rubbed with it.—His account of the 
rhubarb (rheum palmatum), that is cultivated in the country 
about Mofcow, is worthy of attention; he eileems it equal so 
that of China. His defcription of the eagles, who build their 
enormous nefts, or rather houfes, on the (ummits of trees, in 
the neigbourhood of Woronefch, will be read with that kind of 
pleafure which one feels at being out of their reach, ‘They de- 
vour foals, calves, fheep ;—and who knows if the fhepherd al- 
ways efcapes their depredations ‘The ‘Yakutes are faid to pay 
divine honours to thefe animals; and M. Gme tn tells a ftory 
of one of them, which exhibits a curious line in their mora/ cha- 
racter, if the fa& be true. He faw one day an eagle attacked 
by a bird of prey, of an inferior fize and {pecies (Elliot, fuppote 
by Cris/on), and what was the iflue of the conicit? Why— 
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the lordly bird feized the affailant, flripped him of his wings 
and feathers, and then le/t him to cripple off as well as he could, 
without doing him any farther mifchief.— This is a word to the 
Cartefians ;—for there was certainly foul in the bufineis—and 
even elevation of mind. 

We knew that the famous Rofkolnifi {chifmatics, confider 
the divine image in man as refiding in the beard, and are dif- 
pofed to burn their orthodox neighbours, for writing the Sa- 
viour’s name Zefus, and not J/us; but we did not know that 
they hold tea and coffce in abomination, and regard the ufe of 
tobacco as the fum and fubftance of thofe carnal pleafures that 
are prohibited in the gofpel. | 

Our Author’s account of the Don Coffacks, whofe conftitu- 
tion is entirely military, and which form a body of 50,0co men, 
is circumftantial. Thefe troops make a figure in the Ruffian 
armits. Their weapons are Jances, arrows, fire-arms, and ex- 
cellent fabres. The agility of their horfes, and the dexterity cf 
the rivers in managing them, are well known. 

The French tranflator, who has added to his abridgment of 
the original work, a variety of judicious and inftructive notes, 
takes notice of the colonies of ftrangers that come fucceffively to 
fettle in the territories of the Emprefs of Ruffia. The number 
of thefe colonifts, in the year 1770, amounted to 600,000, and, 
according to him, the favourable accounts which they give of 
their fituation, of the manner in which they are treated, and of 
the punctuality with which the promifes that have been made 
to them are fulfilled, draw more emigrants thither from day to 
day. | 

The defcription of Zarizvn, or Zaritza, one of the moft 
confiderable towns on the Lover Voiga, atier Aftracan, and al- 
fo of this latter city, are intereiting. The fituation of the for- 
mer is in the 48th deg. and 20 min. of north latitude; and 
this climate exhibits the two extremes of heat and cold: for in 
January, Reaumur’s thermometer defcends 23 degrees below 
the freezing point, and in July sifes 27 degrees above it, which 
announces a more intenfe heat than that ot Pondicherry. But 
what is much more fingular is, the optical illufion that takes 
place during this heat; for the air is then fo thick, that 
objects, ufually feen at a certain diftance, become invifible, 
while, at the fame time, the fpectator thinks the view before 
him to be extenfive, and even vaft. This error is the effe&t of 
certain undulating vapours vifible to the eye, which rife fuccef- 
fively, and give the fmalleft hillocks the afpect of large moun- 
tains, and the grafs of the meadows the appearance of diftant 
forefts. Optical illufions of a like kind have been obferved by 
travellers in the deferts of Arabia, and in tue icy mountains of 
Switzerland. 
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We have not feen any where fo ful] and interefting an ac 
count of Aftracan as M. GmMeEttn’s, in the work before us. 
Bufhching fuppotes, that the number of inhabitants in that city 
amounts to 70,000. This does not anfwer to Mr, Gmetin’s 
account of the number of its houfes, in which there may be a 
prefs-error. The Ruffians have twenty-five churches at Aftra- 
can, the Armenians two, the Romanifts and Lutherans each 
one; the Tartars have feveral mofques, and the Indians have a 
little temple for their idols in the middle of their caravanfara. 
This exhibits a pleafing afpeé of religious liberty and toleration. 
The Armenians, who count 1200 males, enjoy the moft ample 
privileges and immunities, both civil and religious. “They have 
their particular town-houfe, bells to their churches, and the li- 
berty of making public proceffions. M. Gmelin gives a very 
accurate account of their doctrines and cuftoms, and an unfa- 
yourable one of their national charaéter. He reprefents them as, 
almoft a!], rangers to probity and fair dealing; as cheating 
others, and perpetually jealous, even to antipathy, of each 
other ;—aad feems rather to exaggerate the portrait to a fort of 
caricature, He attributes the great fecundity of the Armenian 
women, not (as fome do) to the ule of garlic in their victuals, 
but to the frequent and rigorous fafts obferved by that people, 
curing which there is an interdiction of connubial commerce 
between the fexes. 

There are many things to be learned in this volume, with 
refpeét to the manner of prepering the red and yellow Ruffian 
Jeather at Aftracan, and the falmon and fturgeon &fheries that 
are eftablifhed on the Volga. New objects were prefented to 
Mr. GMELIN, in his voyage from hence, through the Perftan 
provinces, ‘Fhefe he defcribes largely, and gives a full ac- 
count of the characters, manners, religious and civil cuftoms 
of their inhabitants. An epidemical {mall-pox manifefts itfelf 
in the northern parts of Perfia every eighth or tenth year, and 
is always preceded by a fouth wind, which blows from Arabia. 
Inoculation is praétfed in this country, where it has been 
known from time immemeria!, and is performed with the creat- 
eft fimplicity, much according to the method now adoptid in Ru- 
rope.— Aafanderan, which is one of the mott confid: rable Perfian 
provinces, furnifhed our travel’er with a variety of objects wore 
thy of attention. Cotton, filk, rice, and wine, are the prin- 
Cipal objects of culture and commerce in this diflri@. The 
abundance of the firit of thefe articles may ve judged of by the 
lownefs of its price, thirty-three pounds of cotton being eftima- 
ted no higher than two roubles and a half, which make about 
twelve fhillings of our money. ‘The votaries of Bacchus will 
not read with indiiterence M. Gmetin’s account of the Per- 
fian wines. Thofe of Schiras are of three kinus, the red, the 
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orange-coloured, and the whitef@all of the moft exquilite tafte 
and flavour. Next in merit is Pe wine of J/pahan, which ree 
fembles old Champaign; and that of Schamachi, which is not ine 
ferior to the beft Burgundy. ‘fhe wines of Afrabad and Ghilan 
refemble the red wines of Provence and Languedoc. A multi+ 
tude of other obfervations, relative to the natural hittory of Per- 
fia, render the relations of M. GmMe vin inftructive and cus 
rious. 

Not lefs fo are the accounts which Mr. PALLAs gives of the 
Cafpian fea, its figure, depth, and producticns; of the winds 
that ufually blow there, and render its navigation different from 
that of other feas; of the quality of its waters, and the birds 
that frequent its borders. A curious account of a copper mine, 
lately difcovered in the neighbourhood of Orenburg, is alfo 
given by this celebrated naturalift: the veins of the yellow grit, 
in which the mineral is found, often of a deep green hue, 
abound with fragments of petrified trunks of trees; which 
feem to have been thrown pell-mell by a current of water, and 
mix with the mineral. On the furface of thefe fragments, 
marks of rottennefs, anterior to their transformation, are dif- 
tin&tly vifible. The kind of ftone they form is fonorous, and 
ftrikes fire with fteel. 

The Kalmoucks, Kirgifians, and Bafchires, are very circum 
ftantially defcribed by M. Patras, who omits nothing that 
can contribute to convey an accurate knowledge of thefe three 
nations. He points out their origin, cuftoms, charaCters, por 
litical conftitution, the fevera] diforders to which they are fub- 
ject, their methods of curing them; and has added to his de- 
{cription, figures that reprefent the individuals of each of thefe 
tribes. His obfervations on the falt marfhes of Gurjef, and the 
faline dews that adhere, in the open air, to fmooth furfaces in 
that country, are alfo curious. 

The laft of the four volumes of this work contains inftructive 
and entertaining details concerning the varnith of Newjanjfk, 
which comes near in perfection to that of China; the flying- 
fquirrel ; and the methods ufed in hunting the fables and mar- 
tens, and other objects of natural hiftory. The varnifhers of 
Newjanfk make a fecret of their art; but Mr. Patras thinke 
he has difcovered it. It confifts, according to him, in boiling 
common lint-feed oil with litharge of lead, until they thickea into 
a confiftence, to which is added black produced by fmoke.— 
They let the oil remain, for a confiderable time, in furnaces 
well heated, that the litharge may be fully incorporated with 
the oil, and then they fpread it on their work with their fingers 
in thin layers, at eight or ten different times, taking care at 
each time to dry the work that is varnifhed, in a very hot oven. 
The ornaments of every kind that are to be painted on the 
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work; aré cut out in paper with the point of a pen-knife, of 
other inftruments of that kind, and being laid on the varnifhs 
are covered with a colour of gold, which is moft ufually em- 
ployed. On this are afterwards fpread feveral layers of tranfs 


parent varnifh fucceffively dried. M —t, 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For APRIL, 1783. 


PoETICAL. 
Art. 17. Ode on the late Change in Adminifiration*, infcribed 
to the Right Honourable Charles James Fox. 4to. 1s. Crute 


well, Bath. 

HIS honeft and well-meaning bard (who by the bye is no legi- 
timate fon of Pindar) is very triumphant on the overthrow of 

Lord North’s adminiftration, little forefeeing that the gentleman 

whom he principally compliments on that occafion would, in the {pace 

of a few months, endeavour to be the inflrument of that nobleman’s 
re-exaltation! Quantum in rebus inane ! 

Art. 18. Two Dithyrambic Odes. I. On Enthufiafm. Il. Ta 
Laughter, By the Author of Rimes. 4to. 6d. Dilly. 1782. 
Thefe Odes, which are compofed in a ityle of affected fingularity, 

are harth, laboured, and uninterefting. Abitract poetry requires, 

what Mr. Pinkerton certainly pofleffés not, the fublimeft powers of 
imagination. His efforts, like the motions of a paralytic, are with- 
out progreffion, all toil and ftruggle. His mind is continually Ja- 
bouring under the influence of a poetical Incubus, which his vanity 
as conftanty miftakes for the vivid infpiration of enthufiafm.—But our 
opinion of this writer’s poetry, with proper vouchers in fupport of it, 
are already before the Public. See M. R. Vol. LXV. p. 13.3 alfo 
Vol. LXVII. p. tog. 
Art. 19. An Heroic Epifile to the Right Honourable Lord Vifeount 
Sackville. gto. 31s. 6d. Kearfley. 1783. 

The topics and tendency of this fpirited and (for the moft part) 
well-written poem, will be fufficiently gueffed at, if we only hine 
that it is not paneg yrical, 

Art. 20. A Poem facred to the Memory of the late Sir John 
Clarke, Bart. Ey Jofeph Gellibrand. 4to. as. Buckland. 
1782. ' 

We learn, from this poem, that Sir John Clarke was a youth of a 
moft exce]lent character. Mr. Gellibrand laments his death, in 
firains that will do more honour to his feelings as a man,—as a friend 
to virtue—than to his reputation as a poet. 

Art. 21. The Progtefs of Poetry. By Mrs. Madan. gto. 

1s. 6d. Dodiley. 1783. 

_ Written by the late Mrs. Madan, who many years ago gave a {pe= 

cimen of her poetical abilities, in an anfwer to Mr. Pope’s Epiftle 

from Eloifa to Abelard. The Editor confiders the prefent poem as 








— * The grand change, when Lord North, and his party were routed. 
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tions to him for no longer with-holding it from the Public *. We are 
forry to be under the neceflity of differing from him. He muft bea 
very indulgent critic, who can difcover either fancy Or invention in 
it; or who can think the charaéters not faintly and im perfeally 
drawn. It is in fhort little better than a mutter-roll of fome of the 
principal poets in chronclogical order, from Homer down to Gran- 
ville and Rowe. The verfes, contidered abftractly from the fubje&, 
or the images they convey, are, however, paflable enough ; they are 
for the moit part, eafy and harmonious. 

Art. 22. The Call of the Gentiles: a Poetical Effay. By thé 
Rev. Spencer Madan, M. A. of Trinity College Cambridge. 4to, 
1s. Dodfley. (Kiflingbury Prize.) 

If this gentleman be an immediate defcendant from his name-fake, 
the authorefs of the preceding poem, he will excufe us. if we tel} 
him, that at making verfes, Le 7s not even a better man than his mother. 
The utmoft praife that can be allowed him is, that he is not worfe 
than his Kiflingbury predeceflor of uzpoetical ‘ame, Samuel Hayes, 
Art. 23. Moral Tales. A Chriftmas Night’s Entertainment. 

By Lady *******, 4to. zs. 6d. No Bookfeller’s Name, 

1783. Since advertifed tor T. Becket, 

Lady ******* i3 fome impudent fellow, with a great deal of 
wit, but more indecency, —— Al! our oid friend H * * *, in petti- 
coats! why, you cut a more prepofterous figure in this difguife, than 
Garrick ufed to do in the charatter of Lany Brute? - 

Art. 24. The Naval Triumph. A Poem. 4to. 1s. Kearf- 

ley. 1783. 

This is a compliment to the victorious Rodney, and his gallant 
aflociates, What is faid of the glorious triumvirate, whofe lives paid 
part of the purchafe of that important victory that is here celebrated, 
may not be unacceptable to our readers: 


‘ Bat, ah! what mournful founds are thefe invade, 
With fighs of woe, the flartl’d Mufe’s ear? 
The fon-bright triumph of the day o’erfhade? 
Heart-rending fcene'—Flow, flow unceafing tears! 

Oh fee where blooming Vanners bleeding lies! 
While Congvelt p!umes his creft, Death’s flumbers feal his eyes. 
Oh gloriows Youth! in thee with luftre fhone, 
Like Spring’s fair morn, the honours of thy race; 
In thy clear breaft firm Valour fix’d his throne, 
Temper’d with focial Virtue’s fofter grace: 
Pride of thy friencs! this heart-felt verfe receive, 
?Tis all the forrowing Mufe to worth like thine can give. 
In vain gay Fortune pour’d her lavifh tide, 
And Pleafure warbl’d foul-diffelving airs 
To woo the Hero from Bellona’s fide ; 
While milder Fame her civic wreath prepares : 








* The prefent Editor, however, is miftaken, in fuppofing that he is 
the firft who has gives this poem to the’ Public; it having been 
printed in different mifceilanies, at leaft twice before its prefent ap- 
pearance. 
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Unmov'd he view’d her amaranthine flow’rs, 
And Fortune’s golden throne, and Pleafure’s rofeate bow’rs. 
Through groves that giow’d with vegetable gold, 
Where nightingales foft trill’d their plaintive tales, 
Pure fapphire rills in foothing murmurs roll’d, 
And all Arabia breath d in gentle gales; 
Unmov’d by fair Armida’s fyren fong, 
Thus, fam’d Rinaldo pafs'd to Glory’s field along. 
Nor fha!l your fignal worth, ye gallant pair! 
Die, while a lyre of gratitude be ftrung : 
Through diflant times, the names of Baywe and Brair, 
Shall live with honour, and with pride be fung: 
Their kindred Fate, calm Courage long fhall mourn, 
And nautic Science crown with fea-green gems their urn. 
Lamented chiefs! if aught your fouls can move, 
Beneath the ftar-pav’d manfions of the fkies ; 
Behold the tribute of your country’s love, 
Among her fages, Kings, and warriors rife! 
Where, o’er your breathing marble, fad fhe ftands, 
_ Weaving a triple wreath, with fond, maternal hands. 


There, future Bards, by the Moon’s penfive light, 
That through the bright-f{tain’d windows trembling fhines, 
Shall mufing rove, and, with fublime delight, 
Hear Angels, hov’ring o’er the hallow’d fhrines 
Their requiems fing, while flow and folemn join 
The {welling organ’s notes amid the choir divine. 


Yet, while, departed Chiefs! ye claim her tear, 
Permit the Mu/‘e one tribute {till to pay ; 
With filia! rev’rence on a Parent’s bier, 
One laurel branch with cyprefs twin’d to lay: 
Farly, like you, he plough’d the ftormy wave, 
And hurl’d on Britain’s toes the vengeance of the brave, 


Their banner, thick with gilded lilies ftrown, 
Tha’ flam’d with radiance hke the martial ftar, 
Fie won, to wave upon the Britith throne 
’Midit countlefs trophies of triumphant war: 
Nor ceas’d the vet’ran’s toils, ‘till o’er his head, 
For ten Jong ‘uftre’s, Time, his hoary filver fpread. 
Thrice honour’d Shade! Oh deign thefe rites to own $ 
No longer then the dtooping Mufe fhall mourn 
Her Genius chiil’d by adverie Fortune’s frown, 
Save that ihe wept not o’er thy recent urn. 
Heard not thy parting blefling fervent rife, 
Nor clos’d, with pious care, thy life-forfaken eyes.’ 

Though the poem before us contain no glaring improprieties, there 
are neverthelefs, {ome inaccuracies in it which ought not to be overe 
looked, For inflance, 

* Yet, though no daring flights the verfe may.deck, 
‘that bore the Theban bard fublime to fame ; 
_ Haply thefe flrains may emulation wake,’ &c. , 
Not to dwell upon the imperfection of the rhymes, deck and wake, it 
Aa ? may 
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may be afked, how can daring flights be faid to deck the verfe? Thera 
js a like incongruity of metaphor in the following paffage ; in which 
alfo there is a nominative cafe unaccompanied by a verb. Speaking 
of Mr. Burke’s cenfure of the St. Euftatia bufinefs, the Poet objerves, 
| ‘ He, from whofe lips fuch elocution flows, 

As peace to ftormy fenates can impart ; 

He, who with foftnefs of the feathered fnows, 

Falls on the fenfe, then melts into the heart.’ 
A man (for te man is in this paflage identically and unfiguratively 
fpoken of) falling on the fenfe, and then melting into the heart, is 
an exprefiion which no conitruction of language can reconcile with 

ropriety. Another inflance or two of a fimilar inadvertency might 
Se pointed out; bur as they are fuch as the ingenious Author cannot 
fail of remarking, fhould his poem undergo a revifal, it would be in- 
vidious to dwell ypon them. 
, NoveEts. (-£-4, 


Art. 25. Extraé from the Life of Lieutenant Henry Foley, of 
bis Majefty’s Regiment of Foot. 258, 6d. fewed. Robinfon. 
One more added to the long—long lift of Sterne’s imitators! This 

Author, however, is not io unfortunate in his adventure, as moft of 
his brethren who have gone before him in this wild goofe chafe—and 
are now, with their works, at an everlafting reft, in that ‘* oblivious 
pool” where the ‘* flafhes” of their ‘‘ wz?” vanifhed into night, and 
the ‘* roar’’ they thought to raife by their ‘* infinite humour” (for fo, 
alas! they fancied it to be) became ‘* Aufh as death.” 

A vein of fprightly fentiment runs through this little work; and 
the features of fome charaéters are hit off very happily. B-d-h 
Art. 26. Frailties of Fafhion. 42mo. 25. 6d. Lifter. “1782, 

This publication 18 equally remarkable for its upidity and ob- 
{cenity. The only circymftance in favour of fo wretched a perform- 
ance, is its mote than ordinary dulnefs and abfurdity ; which may 
counteract its bad tendency, and make what was bad in its defign, \@ 
abortive in its effect, 

Art. 27. The Fairy Ring, or Emmeline. A moral Tale. Bya 

Lady. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Lane. 1783. 

This little trifle is diftinguifhed by that pleafing train of imagery, 
and thofe romantic fituations which ufually charaétesife this vifionary 
clafs of prodyctions. Emmeline received at laft the reward of her vire 
tue and perfeverance. Her marriage is happy; and her pofterity 
profperpus, for they reign over the dearts of a ‘ free people.’ May 
fuch ever be the lot of virtue and integrity! Thofe who poflefs {uch a 
treafure can fcarcely form a with beyond it. It is the folid founda- 
tion of a happy government to receive the homage of freedom, not 
as a tafk of conftrained duty, but as the voluntary offering of grati- 
tude and affection, It is a nation’s beft tribute: and it is a monarch’& 40 
firt and higheft honour. | D 
Art. 28. Zhe Wedding Day; or Marriage delineated. With 

practical Rules for promoting conjugal Happinefs, particularly ufe- 

fultothe Fair Sex. 12mo 1s. Milne. 

A catch-penny compilation from variety of authors, good, bad, and 
indifferent. The beft thing is ‘‘ the Bride-Cake, a Dream,” fror 
the Connoiffeyr, 
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MirscELLANEOUS. 
Art. 29. The Flowers of Literature, or Treafury of Wit and 
Genius. Containing the Effence of the Beauties of Johnion, Swift, 
Fielding, Pope, Goldfmith, Hervey, Sterne, Watts, &c. In Two 
Vols. Small 8vo. 5s. Cooke. 
We were fick of thefe beauties on a larger {cale: we are not quite 
fatished with them now they are reduced to a fimaller. They are 
now, it feems, fubtilized to efémces’ We fhall foon expect to fee 


them fo fublimated, as to become guintefences; and then they have 
only to evaporate into ** air—into thin air; and like the bafelefs fa- 


bric of a vifion leave not a wreck behind !” B-d.ch. 
_ Art. 30. An Account of the Scots Society in Norwich, in Great 


Britain, founded in 1775. 8vo Pamphlet. [No Price.] Norwich. 

Chafe. 1753. 

It feems, from the account given by the humane Author of this 
publication, that, by the laws of England no provifion whatever is 
made for any poor (be they foreigners, or even Scotf{men or Irifhmen) 
but for fuch as are Englifhmen: fo that, if a native of Scotland, for 
inftance, who has left his country, and has not met with encourage- 


ment here, falls fick; or if diftreffes befall an induftrious foreigner, 


who has fpent his whole life in contributing to the advantage of this 
country, without gaining a fettlement: they have no legal claim to 
be relieved, and are a¢tually in danger of ftarving; for, having no 
parith fettlement, nobody is obliged to relieve them. 

The laudable defign of this Society is to fupply this defe& in the 
Englifh law. Their benevolent intentions were at firft, on account of 
the fmallnefs of their original fund, confined to fuch natives of Scot- 
land only, as fhould want their affiftance, in the city of Norwich, and 
county of Norfolk. It is curious to obferve, that the germ of this 
fund was only an overplus of 3s. 6d. left after paying the reckon- 
ing, at an annual meeting of feveral Scotch gentlemen at Norwich, 
on St. Andrew’s day 1774. The fund however having been increafed 
in 1779, by the liberality of the Earl of Rofeberry (their prefent Go- 
vernor) and others, to above 100/.; the Society immediately re- 
folved to extend its charity to the natives of all other nations refiding 
in England, who are proper objects of it. Since that time, branches 
have been eftablifhed at London and elfewhere; wih a view of co~ 
Operating with the original Society, in adminiftering relief to thofe 
objects who have been overlooked in the framing of our poor laws. 

Too much cannot be faid in praife of this humane inftitution 
(efpecially fince the extenfion of their charitable plan), nor of the zeal 
and genuine philanthropy of their Prefident, who appears to be the 
Editor of this publication; which, befides the hiftorical account of 
the inftitution, contains the articles and regulations of the Society, 
the Prefident’s annual addrefs, and inftructions for the agents; all 
which appear to be founded on the purett principles of univerfal chae 
rity and benevolence. 06 0 OR 
Art. 31. An Apology for fome of Mr. Hooke’s Obfervations con- 

cerning the Roman Senate. With an Index to the Obfervations. By 

Mr. Bowyer. 4to. 1s. Nichols. 

Thofe who are acquainted with the controverfy between Mr. Hooke 

and feveral of his cotemporaries, particularly Dr, Middleton, Dr. 
Aa4 Chapman, 
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Chapman, and Mr. Spelman,.concerning the Roman fenate, will think 

this apology for Mr. Hooke, in anfwer to Mr. Spelman’s fhort view 

of Mr. Hooke’s obfervations *, together with the Index here fubjoined, 

a valuable addition to what has already been publified on this tubje&, 

Art. 32. The Art of Pleafing; or Inftructions for Youth inthe -° 
firft Stage of Lefe; in a Series of Letters, to the prefent Earl of 

Cheflerfie'd, by the Jate Philip Earl of Cheiterfieid, Now firft col- 

Jeed. s12m0, 28. Kearflev. 1783. 

N ow fir colleéted!—Thefe letters, Reader, are copied, /eriatim et 
verbatim, from the third volume of Lord Cheltterficid’s mifcelianeous 
work , publifhed in 4to, in the year :7>8, tocomplete the edition of 
his Lorcthip’s works begun by the jaie Dr. Matv. E 
Art. 33. The Mentor: or Uleful Inttru@ions for the Head ' 

and Eleart. In Profe and Verfe. Suited to all who with to become 

wife atafmall Fxpence. 16mo,. 6d. Milne. 

’Tis very unreafonable for any one to expec more than fix-penny- 
worth of wiidom io: fix-pence: but the purchafer muft be very poor 
in this commodity, who does nor think this fix-peany mediey a hard 
bargain. 

SCHOOL-BookKs, ; 
Ait. 34. 4 Clafical Vocabulary, French and Englifh ; to which 

js added a Coileciion of Letters, familiar and commercial, B:lls of 

Exchange, Promifiory Notes, &c. in both Languages. by N. Wae 

noltroch:, Teacher of Languages, and Author of the Prafical 

Grammar of the French Tongue. y2mo. zs. bound, Boofey. 

‘nis ufeful vocabulary has confiderable merit, in the felection and 
arrangement of its matertals. Vulgar and inelegant words are exe 
cluded 5 and care bes been taken to admit only fuch as are of general 
ufe. The letters, &c, are proper models for imitation as far as ree 
{pets the Prench language; dut the Ingithh verfion is frequently 
more literal than the idicm of our language will allow: for example, 

‘ Give me leave to devote to you all the impulles of a heart qwho owes 

to your pious examples,’ &c.—* Phe Captain has had for me all the 

attention that can be imagined—Be affured | flall during my whole 

life have a real efteem for your perfen.’ E 

Art. 356 The Elements of the Latin Language; or an Introduce 
tion co the Latin Grammar, in anew, ealy, and concife Method, 
iymo, 28. Rebiafon. 

In confequence of the difficulties and inconveniencies attending the 
ufe of the commen grammar, in which the rules are in Latin, Mr, 
Velpy, the euthor of the manyal before us, was induced to try the 
experiment of compiling a fet of rules in Enpliths and in which he 
endeavoured alfo to be as concife as poflible. The fuccefs of his ex- 
periment has, he tells us, anfwercd his expectations; his fcholars 
making as great a progrefs in three months, as they ufually did be- 
fore in fix. If the prammar in ufe before the introduétion of thefe 
Blements was th¢bld one of Lilly’s, we are ready to give him credit 
for the affertion. Mir, V.’s Compendium is jed:cioufly drawn up, 
and the Rules are exprefled with peripicuity and concifegefs, If any 





* See Review, Vol. XIX. p. 330, 
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objection lies againit Mr. V.’s method, it is, perhaps, that of being 


fometimes too concife. atest 
MEDICAL. C t-t, 


Art. 36. Obfervations on the Means of preferving and refloring 
Health in the Weft Indies. 1zmo. 28. Dilly. 1783. 

Arve Author of this littl work (Mr. Rollo) in a treatife publifhed 

not long fince, on the difeafes of St. Lucia +, gave fome general di- 

rections for the prefervation of health in the Weft Indies. Thefe he 

bas now enlarged and methcdized, fo as to compofe a brief compen. 
dium of rules for diet, manner of living, &c. calculated for thofe cli- 
mates; which we heartily recommend, as founded on the bedt autho- 
ritics, and delivered in a very intelligible and agreeable method. 

They are more particularly adapted to the ufe of military men; but 

many of the rules may be applied by any European obliged to refide 

in thofe dangerous regions. - A J, 

rArt. 37. 4 brief Hiflory of the late Expedition againft Fort San 
‘  Fuan, fo far as it relates to the Difeafes of the Troops: together 
with fome Obfervations on Climate, Infection, and Contagion; and 
feveral of the indemial Complaints of the Welt Indies. By Tho- 
mas Dancer, M.D. Phyfician to the Troops on that Service. 4t0. 

2s. 6d. Kingfton, Jamaica. Murray, London, 1781. 

This ihort account of a very fatal military expedition, in one of 
the moft unhea'thy climates on the globe, may have a falutary effect 
in Operating as an additional difluafive againft any future unadvifed 
attempts of 2 fimilar kind. But, alas! the lives of men are a very 

eAinail confideration, when oppofed to the fchemes of ambition or ava- 
rice. The medical reader muft not expect any new information from 
this de:ail,—the Author of which was himfelf a fufferer under difeafe, 
in common with the reft who partook of the expedition. 

Art. 38. Obfervations on the Sulphur Water at Croft, near Dar 
Jing:on. By Robert Willan, M.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d, Johnfon, 
&e. 1782. 

The Croft water, though termed fulphureous, does not exhibit, ac- 
cording to this writer, any fulphur in a bodily form. Its fulphur 
principle is what Bergman calls epatic gas, an elaftic fluid fimilar to 
that produced by decompofing liver of fulphur by an acid. The other 
ingredients of this water are a vitriolic falt with an earthy bafis, like 
that of Epfom, and a {mall portion of fea-falt. Croft water has been 
famed for its medicinal qualities, both drank, and ufed as a bath; 
and it jeems the chief defign of this writer to recal the attention 
of the Public to its virtues. He enumerates the various difcafes in 
which it may be of fervice, and mentions the pleafantnefs of its fitua- 
tion, end other circumitances which may induce invalids to refort 


to it, 
CoMMERCIAL, A. 


Art. 39. Plan of the Chamber of Commerce (in the Budlding late 
the King’s Arms Tavern, Cornhill), or Office for Confultation, 
Opinion, and Advice, Information, and Affiflance, in all Com- 
mercial Jnfurance, Maritime Affairs, and Matters of Trade in ge- 
neral, svo. 6d. Richardfon and Urquhart, &c. 
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This inflitutton, we underftand to be formed and offered to the 
commercial world by Mr. Wefkett, Author of the Complete Digef of 
ive Laws, ‘Fe. of Infurance, mentioned tn our Review, Vol. LXV. 
B. 203. and We will credit him with being as fufficiene for fuch an 
exteniive talk, as any ¢vc/vidual can be fuppofed to be. 

MIILITARY. | N. 
Art. 40. 4 Treatife on Military Finance ; containing the Pay, 

Subfittence, Deductions, and Arrears of the Forces on the Britith 

and Lith Lflablifhments ; and all the Allowances in Camp, Gar- 

rifon, and Quarters, &c. With an Inquiry into the Method of 

Cloathing and Recruiting the Army ; and an Extraé from the Re- 

port of the Commiffioners of Public Accounts, relating to the Office 

of the Paymafter General. 12mo. 2s. bound. Everton. 1782, 

A compendium of this kind muft, we apprehend, ve very accept- 
able to military gentlemén, if the particulars are found to be accu- 
yately flated, and correctly printed. N 
Art. 41. The Elements of Military Arrangement; comprehend- 

ing the Tactic, Exercife, Msnceuvres, and Difcipline of the Britith 

Infantry; with an Appendix, containing the Subftance of the prin- 

cipal Standing Orders and Regulations for the Army. §vo. 5s. 

Boards, Egerton. 1781. 

When we obferve that the fubjects above fpecified are treated in a 
clear, methodical, and concife manner, we apprehend that all the 
purpofes to be anfwered by fuch a work are fulfilled. The Dedica- 
tion to the Earl of Harrington is figned, John Williamfon. N 

AMERICA, . 


Art. 42. Obfervations on fome Parts of the Anfwer of Earl 
Cornwallis to Sir Henry Clinton's Narrative. By Lieutenant Gene- 
tal Sir Henry Clinton, K.B. ‘To which is added, an Appendix ; 
containing Extra&ts of Letters and other Papers, to which Refe- 
rence is neceflary. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Debrett. 

Afier much rejoinder, about the times of fending orders, receiving 
difpatches, producing and withholding letters, &c. which the parties 
concerned will underftand much better than any of their readers; Sir 
Henry Clinton repeats that Lord Cornwallis mi‘conceived his orders 
and intentions *; that ‘ it will appear from the correfpondence, that 
his Lordfhip’s difcretionary powers were unlimited from the firft mo- 
ment of his taking charge of a feparate command: and it will, I be- 
lieve, be admitted, that his lordthip a&ted in moft cafes as if he con- 
fidered them as fuch +.’ Upon this ground, Sir Henry declares, ‘I 
will frankly own that I ever difapproved of an attempt to conquer 
Virginia, before the Carolinas were abfolutely reftored. However, 
when I faw that Lord Cornwallis had forced himfelf upon me in that 

rovince, I left him at Jiberty to aét there as he judged bef ft.’ He 


- Clofes thefe obfervations with the following paragraph: ‘¢ | fhall now 


beg leave to conclude with an opinion, which I prefume is deducible 
from the foregoing (I truft candid) review of circumftances ; which 
js, that Lord Cornwallis’s condu& and opinions, if they were not the 
immediate canfes, may be adjudged to have at leaft contributed to 
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bring on the fatal cateftrophe which terminated the unfortunate cam- 
paign of 1781 §.’ 7 ; 

Ic is to be hoped, an altercation, from which the Public have no- 
thing to hope, will not be any longer conrinued, “ue rst 
Art. 43. An Addrefs to the People of Great Britain, containing 

Thoughts entertained during the Chriftmas Recef:, on the Indc- 

pendence of America. 8vo. 28. 6d. Milne. 

This Writer is a ftrenvous advocate for that Britifh declaration of 
American independence that has lately taken place; as well on the 
ground of policy as of neceflity: and as he has employed a great pro- 
fufion of words to enforce the propriety of it, there is no improba- 
bility in fuppofing he may claim the merit of having been inftru- 
mental in its accomplithment, There is an energy in concifenefs, 
while amplification exhaufts herfelf, and grows feeble by unneceflary 
labour. The prefent Writer, in controverting opinions that he con- 
tinually terms foolifh and abfurd, employs as many tedious arguments 
and illuftrations againft them, as a zealous Polemic would efteem 
neceflary to overturn the moft fpecious and crafty attacks of infi- 


delity. 


Art. 44. Monitory Hints to the Minifer, on the prefent State 
of z Nation, the Difmemberment of the Empire, the neceffary 


Alterations of the Conftitution, &c, Ina Letter to the Right Hoe 
nourable the Earl of Shelburne: with occafional Obfervations, elu- 
cidating many Pafiages in a Pamphlet lately publithed, entitled, A 
Defence of the Earl of Shelburne, &c. S8vo. 2s. Bew. 

This is intended as a counterpart of the Defence of the Earl of 
Shelburne* ; rather for the fake of contrafting another character of 
Mr. Fox, with that given in the pamphlet alluded to, than for any 
more ferious purpofe. If the anecdotes and charaters thus given 
of ftatefmen by writers of oppofite parties, fhould all of them be 
admitted to have fome foundation on facts; what muft be the ob- 
vious inference from the whole? The intended objetts of political re- 
formation are alfo here exploded by the argument called redudio ad 
abjurdam..—When we reflect on the oppofition which has ever been 
made to every kind of public REFORMATION, we are led to conclude 
that there are men who are apt to be terrified by the very werd, and 
confider it as fynonymous to RUIN, N 

EasTtT INDIES, . 
Art. 45. Jiijlorical Fragments of the Adogul Empire; of the 

Morattoes, and of the tinglifh Concerns, in Induitan, from the 

Year 3759. is2mo. 5s. fewed. Nourfe. 1782. 

From the above title to this little entertaining portion of hiftory, 
it might be efleemed an independent publication ; but this is by na 
means the cafe, for, on opening the firlt page, it appears to appere 
tain to another work ; though from difimilarity of fize, and a ftudied 
obfcurity of expreflion, it required fome fagacity, or a very ready re- 
colieGtion, to difcover what that work might be. ‘* We have already 
publithed fome portion of the military tranfactions of the Britifh na- 
tion in Indoftan from the year 1744,’ is all the connexion we are fa- 


- — 
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voured with ! Without flopping to conlider who might be implied 
under the vu'gar plural, or reyai iinguiar, cetignation of we, a work 
on the fame fubject, and of ihe feme fize, was in vain ftudied for; 

ntil at length troin the words, we calied to mind an ingenious, well 


‘@ompiled o “Hi ftory of the Military Tranfactions of the Brituth Nation 


in Indoftan,” in two volumes 4to, * of which — this duodecimo 
is to be confidcred as an ep.fodicsl part, Thefe hsagments are to in- 
clude the decline of the Mogul fovercignty, from cauics that took 
place at the death of the famous Aurengzebe; and in this volume we 
bave as clear and well-connected a gen: cral view of his reign, and of 
the extraordinary enterprizes of Sevagi, the founder of the Morattoe 
nation, as the authentic materials the accurate Author could have 
secourie io would furnidi: it is from the deaciency of his refources 
that Mr. Orme gives his collection wader the modett title of Frag. 
meats, 

Sevagi, indeed, appears to have been a moft extraordinary perfone 
age; but as no one of his atchigve ments can give the Reader fo clear 
an idea of his military qualities, as a gencral review of the whoie, we 
foal) extract the charafer here given of him: 


¥. * The name of his family was Bonfolo; which, claiming their de- 


fcent from ancient princes of the Rajpoot nation, were exempted (we 
fuppofe in convenience to military exertions) from fome of the ftricter 
obfervances of the general religion; from which, neverthelefs, he 
never deviated for the fake of in dulgences; and affected the deepeft 
reverence to his bramins, undertaking oo expedition without their 
aufpices; and was as punctual in his private devotions, as ailiduous 
in the ceremonies of public worfhip; it fhould feem from conviction ; 
but whether fo or no, his practice gained the public refpect: and as 
he delighted in every cccafion of throwing defiance againit Aureng- 
zebe, he frequently {tiled himfelf, in his correfpondence and mani- 
fefloes, the champion of the Hindoo gods againil the fanguinary vie- 
Jator of their temples; which, with his own example, fharpened the 
antipathy of his troops againft the Mogul’s, whom they deemed it re- 
ligious retaliation to deftroy. 

- His private life was fimple, even to parfimony ; his manners void 
of infolence or oftentation; as a fovereign he was humane, and foli- 
citous for the well-being of his people, as foon as aflured of their 

edience; for he gathered them as we have feen by degrees. 

' Conflicting againit the Mogul, Viziapore, and Golcondah, the 
revenues of his own territcries, all wr: refed from their dominions, 
were nor fufiictent to fupply the means of maiataining effe€lual war 
againtt fuch rich and mighty powers; but his genius created the ree 
fources which na‘ure had denied. The cavalry of the three Maho- 
medan ftates were always drawn from the northern countries and 
borders of India, with efpecial regard to the firength and fize, as well 
of the riders as their horfes; whofe pampered maintenance was of 
vat expence § but their fhock was not to be refifled by any of the 
native cavalry to the fouth of Delhi, and’all che conquetts made by 





* Sce Rev. Vol. XXIX. p. 299, Vol. LIX. p, 430. Vol. LX. 
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the Mahomedans in this lower region may be imputed to this unequal 
decifion. Sevagi firfl difcerned and pravided the equivalent oppofi- 
tion, by eftablithing a cavalry, of which the requifites were agility 
and endurance of fatigue: many muft have perifhed in the probation ; 
but befides the fupplies of purchafe and cepture, broods were raifed 
from the molt approved. ‘The horfe without a faddle was rode by a 
man without clothes, whofe conftant weapon was a trufty fabre ; foot- 
men enured to the fame travel, and bearing all kind of arms trooped 
with the horfe: {pare horfes to bring off the booty, and relieve the 
wearicd or wounded. All gathered their daily provifions, as they 
pafied. No purfuit could reach their march ; in conflict their onfet 
fell wherefoever they chofe, and was relinquiflied even in the inftane 
of charge. Whole diftricts were in flames before their approach was 
known, as aterror to others to redeem the ravage. Nor were they 
fo wanton in bloodfhed as reported by affright; but gave no quarter 
to refiflance or interruption: in the towns, they only fought the 
wealthy inhabitants to carry them off for future ranfom. Such was 
their war of plunder, In regular campaigns, in which fortrefles were 
to be reduced, they muft have moved with the ufual incumbrances ; 
but Sevagi feems to have befieged none at an inconvenient diftance 
from others of which he was in pofieffion ; excepting when he invaded 
the Carnatic, of which we have acquired no circumitances. 

¢ We are not epprized in what manner he fatisfied and paid his 
foldiery and their officers ; but believe with portions of the cumbrous 
plunder, grain, land, honour, privileges, exemptions, and very little 
ready money, for the continual influx of treafure from his predatory 
excurfions raifed the fame of the caves of Rairee to a proverbial fym- 
bol of eaftern wealth, as a repofitory from which nothing returned, 
Neverthelefs, nothing neceffary to the fuccefs of his operations was 
flinied, and what capture did not furnifh, was procured by purchafe. 
He {pared no coft to obtain intelligence of all the motions and inten- 
tions of his enemy, and even of minuter import; for his detach- 
ments always knew the opulent houfes of the towns they attacked, 
and often the very cell in which the treafure they fought was buried: 
he was ftill more profufe in corrupting the generals with whom he 
contended; the Mogul’s governors of Surat, his Subahs in the De- 
can, and even Sultan Mauzum his fon, and the heir of his empire, 
had more than once accepted the gold of connivance from Sevagi. 

* The fame principies of fregallty and expence were obferved in 
the municipal difberiements of his government: for, fuperior himfelf 
to magnificence, none of his ofhcers were led to expect more than 
competence ; but nothing was {pared which might contribute tothe in- 
ternal defence of his country. Regular fortifications, weil armed and 
garrifoned, barred the opener approaches ; every pals was commanded 
Sy forts, and in the clofer defiles, every iicep and overhanging rock 
was occupied as a ftation to roll down great mafles of ftone, which 
made their way to the bottom, and became the moft effe¢tual annoy- 
ance to the Jabourtay march of cavalry, elephants, and carriages. It 
as faid that he left 350 of thefe poits in the Concan alone. 

* Sevagi poffefled all the qualitics of command: every influence, 
howfoever latent, was combined in his {chemes, which generally com- 
prehended the option of more than one fuccels ; fu that his intention 
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could rarely be afcertained, and when accomplithed, did not difcovér 
the extent of its advantages, until developed by fubfequent acquifi« 
tions. In perfonal a¢tivity he exceeded all generals of whom there is 
record 3 for no partizan appropriated to fervices of detachment alone, 
ever traverfed as much ground, as he at the head of armies. He met 
evety emergency of peril, howfoever fudden and extreme, with in- 
fiant difcernment and unfhaken fortitude: the ableit of his officers 
acquiefced to the eminent fuperiority of his genius; and the boatt of 
the foldier was to have feen Sevagi charging fword in hand. 

* Thus refpected, as the guardian of the nation he had formed, he 
moved every where amongft them with unfufpicious fecurity, and 
often alone; whilft his wiles were the continual terror of the princes 
with whom he was at enmity, even in the midft of their citadels and 
armies. Whenfoever we fhall obtain a hiftory of his life, written in 
hie own country, he will doubtlefs appear to have poffeffed the high- 
eft refources of ftratagem, joined to undaunted courage; which, al- 
though equal to the encounter of any danger, always preferred to furs 
mount it by circumvention ; which, ifimpraticable, no arm exceeded 
his in open daring. Gallantry muft lament that it fhould once have 
been ftained by the blood of affaffination. 

* Aurengzebe could not fupprefs the emotions of his joy, on hear- 
ing of Sevagi’s death, nor the juiftice due to his charaéter, which he 
had denied during his life. ‘* He was,” he faid, ‘* a great captain, 
and the only one who has had the magnanimity to raife a new king: 
dom, whilit I have been endeavouring to detfroy the ancient fove- 
reignties of India; my armies have been employed againft him for 
mineteen years, and, neverthelefs, his flate has always been in- 


- creafing.”’ 


‘ This flate comprized, on the weftern fide of India, all the coaft 
with the back country of the hills, from the river Mirzeou to Verfal; 
excepting the {mall territory of Goa to the fouth, Bombay, Salcette, 
and the Portuguefe country between Bacein and Daman to the north. 
Along the other fide of the ridge, ail, as far as the mountains conti- 
nued to the weftward, likewife belonged to Sevagi. The whole, at a 
general amount, may be efleemed 4co miles in length, aad 120 in 
breadth: at the diftance of 300 miles from this dominion, be was in 
pofleflion, towards the eafiern fea, of half the Carnatic, which alone 
equalled moft of the Rajahthips of India; all acquired by his own 
abilities from an origin of little note, and left at his deceafe a per- 
manent fovercignty, eltablifhed on communion of manners, cuftoms, 
obfervances, language, and religion; united in common defence 
againft the tyranny of foreign conquerors, from whom they had re- 
covered the land of their own inheritance.’ 

* Sambagi, his fon and fucceffor, poffeiled all the courage and acs 
tivity of his extraordinary father, but little of his difcretion and po- 
litical fagacity; he was imtemperately attached to women, which 
laid the foundation of his deftruétion. Cablis Caun, the minifter of 
his pleafures, betrayed him into the brutal hands of Aurengzebe, in 
an excurfion concerted for the purpofe of ftealing away the beautiful 
bride of a young Hindoo of diftinétion, His fad fate is thus affeét- 
ingly related.’ 
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‘ Sambagi appeared before Aurengzebe with undaunted brow ; who 
reproached Cablis Caun, not with his treachery, but the encourage- 
ment which his profiituted miniftry had given to vices which at 
length had led his fovereign to ruin; and ordered him to inftant 
death. To Sambagi he proffered life and rank in his fervice, if he 
would torn Mahomedan; who anfwered by an invective againft the 
prophet, and the laud of his own gods, On which he was dreffed in 
the fantaltic ornaments of a wandering Indian devotee, who begs in 
villages with a rattle and a cap with bells. In this garb, he was tiec, 
looking backwards, upon a camel, and led through the camp, Calling 
on all the Rajpoots he faw to kill him, but none dared, After the 

rocefion, his tongue was cut out, as the penalty of blafphemiog 
Mahomed. In this forlorn condition Aurengzebe, by a meflage, 
again offered to preferve his life if he would be converted; when he 
wrote, ** Not if you would give me your daughter in marriage ;” on 
which his execution was ordered, and performed by cutting out his 
heart, after which his limbs and body were feparated, and all to- 
gether were thrown to dogs prepared to devour them. Manouchi 
fays, that Aurengzebe beheld and enjoyed the fpectacle, which is 
fcarcely credible. Neverthelef:, human nature wonders at his in- 
flexible cruelty, as much as it admires the invincible courage of Same 
bagi; whofe death produced not the expected effect of fubmiffion 
from any part of the Morattoe government, which it only animated 
the more to continue the war.’ 

Three fuch chiefs, as the two above mentioned, and Hyder Ally, 
are more than ordinarily fall to the fhare of one people in one cen- 
tury! 

This little volume, with the notes, contains a great deal of hiftori- 
cal information, carefully feleted; the ufe of which is facilitated by 
a full Index. But though the Author’s attention defcends to the mi- 
natenefs of recording even the day of the month when the feveral 
parts of it were printed ; he leaves us uncertain, what more we are 
to expect on the fubject, or whether under the name of Hiftory or 
Fragments. What we now have under the latter term, being called 
Section I. does indeed imply a continuation; which thofe who inte- 
ref themfelves in Eaftera hiftory, will no doubt be very glad to re- 
ceive in his own manner: and the general merit of the whole leads 
us to wifh there were fewer quaintneffes of phrafeology, as well as 
fewer errors of the prefs, to be found in it. 

It were moreover to be wifhed, that writers upon Eaflern affaire, 
who may poffibly multiply, would fettle the orthography of Eaft- 
ern names and offices, fo that we might not miftake them when they 
occur in different works, and at different times. 

POLITICAL. N. 
Art. 46. Confiderations on the Provifional Treaty with America, 
and the Preliminary Articles of Peace with France and Spain?¥8vo, 

2s. 6d. Cadell. 1783. 

In this defence of the peace, which is conduéted with coolnefs, per- 
{picuity, and judgment, the Author reafons on the principles of ge- 
neral equity and national policy. The ground he takes is liberal ; 
and the arguments which he raifes on it, in fupport of the main ob- 
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je&t of his work, are confirmed by an appeal to clear and indubitable 
facts. 

After a few obfervations on the deftructive policy of the American 
war, and the neceflity, not of partially amending, but of totally 
altering the wrong {; {tem which had given it fupport, he enters more 
particularly into an examination of the feveral articles which compofe 
the treaty for peace; and vindica:es them from the miftakes and 
mifreprefentations of thofe who had not well-weighed them, or were 
interefted in decrying them. 

He ob‘erves, that we had not a moment to lofe; and that if we 
had loft the opportunity of reconciliation with America, it would, in 
all probability, never have returned till England was totally undone, 
« Surely (fays he) it was the buiinefs of a wife politician to feize the 
moment of conciliation, and to prevent the eftablifhment of a union 
[with France} which might have been followed with the moft fatal 
effects. It is a remarkable fact, and a fatt but lirtle known in this 
country, that the Americans had it in contemplation to have a book 
compofed, containing a diftinét and feparate hiftory of the fufferings 
their people had endured ; which book was to be made ufe of in the 
inftruétion of their childrer, to infpire them with a lafting fenfe of 
the calamities their forefathers had experienced. Such an inftitution 
would have continued an evil fpirit for ages, and might for ever have 

revented a coalition of interefts, and the recovery of a real and 
durable affection. But fince the ceffation of hoftilisies, and the ac- 
knowledgment of the independency of the United States, the defign 
hath been wholly laid afide, and I truit that no circumftance will 
ever hereaf.er occur which fhall occafion farther animofities,’ 

On this occafion we cannot bat recolleét the effect weeds the nar- 
rative [whether literally true, or exaggerated] of the cruelties of the 
Dutch toward our countrymen at Amboyna. Thofe details, with 
Dryden’s tragedy on the fame fubjeé&t, have made impreffions on the 
minds of Englifhmen which many centuries, perhaps, will no: be able 
to eraze. | 

The Author examines, in regular detail, the fevera} Aipulations of 
the Provifional Treaty, and the Preliminary Articles; but as we can- 
not follow him throegh the whole of his obfervations, we will fele& 
thofe which appear to us of the greateft imporiance; leaving our 
more informed Readers to judge of their force and propriety. 

Objections, fomewhat plauible, have been made to the fecond Ar- 
ticle of the Provifional Treaty, refpecting the boundaries afiigned to 
the United States in the northern diftritts bordering on Canada. To 
obviate the objeéiions which have been urged on this head, the Au- 
tMor remarks, that * the limits which are fixed apon, are, for the 
moit part, thofe natura) limits which are pointed out by the courfe 
of lakes and rivers: and confequently they are the only ones that 
could have been chofen, without giving afterward occafion to much 
diforder and contention.—It may farther be obferved, that the boun- 
daries allotted to the United States are the boundaries which were 
formerly confidered as belonging to the country. Indeed, by the 
Quebec Act, pafled in the year 1774, the limits of Canada were 
greatly extended. But that was an att that was calculated for —. 
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pical purpofes, and which was particularly hoftile to the North Ame- 
ficans; and therefore it was not to be expected that it fhould be fixed 
upon as the balis of the prefent treaty. 

‘ That the Canada fur trade will in part be affected, cannot be de- 
nied, In confequence of the late troubles in America, the Quebec 
merchants have for fome time poffeffed the mnonopoly of that trade: 
but it was not in the nature of the thing, that the monopoly fhould 
always be preferved: and it is not an obje& fo great as to merit the 
continuance of the war.’ He obferves, that the beft part of the fur 
trade will ftill be in the hands of Britith merchants; for the’ beavers 
are in the greateft plenty, and beft cloathed with fur, in the countries 
which lie northward of the lakes. As this is the cafe, it will be out 
merchants’ own fault, if the Indians who hunt in our tetritory, trade 
with any other perfons; efpeciaily as the articles for which they ex- 
change their game, are thofe which chis kingdom is beit able to 
fupply. : 

With refpe& to the forts which lie on the fouth fide of the Britifh 
boundary, the Author remarks, that the retention of them would 
have been inconfiftent with every principle of prudence and policy. 
They would have created jealoufies, and have been a perpetual fource 
of difcord and contention. Add to this, the fupport of them would 
have been attended with an enorfmous expence to this country: to 
which the advantage that would have accrued from them would have 
borne no proportion. We are here informed, from the molt authen- 
tic records of the Treafury (for our Author’s information comes from 
high authority, and is not picked up from common report, or the 
vague and precarious accounts of the news papers), that the province 
of Canada_hath coft the government for fix years and four months, 
ending in October 1782, the prodigious fum of five millions two 
hundred and ninety-nine thoufand pounds and upwards. A come 
parifon, in the Appendix, is made between the expences of the pro- 
Vince and its trade with England; and it appears on a fair eftimate 
that all ics imports and exports in the fame period taken together, 
fall vaftly fhort, even by many hundred thoufand pounds, of this 
enormous fum that government hath expended in its protection; and 
yet of late years, from peculiar circumfances, its trade hath confi- 
derably increafed. 

On the Article refpeAing the Loyalif?s, the Author {peaks with mach 
candour and good fenfe. ‘* It was not in the power of the American 
Commiflioners to proceed farther than they did ; neither is it in the 
power of Congrefs to do more than earnefily to recommend the Loyalifts 
to compaffion and favour. Each particular State in America is fove- 
teign and fupreme in itfelf, with regard to Jegiflative and judicial 
authority ; and, therefore, cannot be controuled in the exercife of ite 
jorifdiion over its own fubje’s. Every man’s cafe mult be deter- 


mined by the laws and judicature of the province to which he belongs; © 


and from the decifion that takes place there can be no authoritative 
appeal, Congrefs can only interfere by an earneff recommendation ; 


and the earneit recommendation of Congrefs, unleis impeded by im-- 


Prudent conduct on this fide the water, cannot fail of producing 
powerful effects. It would be better to truft, in fome degree, to the 
wifdom and liberality of the American States, better to foppole that 
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they may be capable of an enlarged and generous behaviour, than to 
cwaken their prejudices, and excite their anger, by premature fufpi- 
cions and accufations. Government could not do more for thé 
Loyalitts than it has done, unlefs it had abfolutely continued the 
War On their account. Buc certainly it would be more eligible to re- 
comperce them here to the full amount of their demands, than to 
ruin the nation, by perlifting in that courfe of hoftilities, the fatal 
confequences of which we had alresdy fo deeply experienced.’ 

The Author concludes his cbfervations cn the Provificnal Treaty, 
with the following fpiriced reflections: * Thole who had fo long re- 
probated the war with the Colonies as impolitic, ruinous, and even 
unjuit, ought to be the lait to complain of the return of peace, 
However hoitile they may be to the perfons of fime great men, con- 
fillency of character and conduct would require, that they fhould ape 
prove of meafures which they themfelves would have adopted, had 
they continued in power, As to thoie who were the molt fanguine 
for American fubjupation, and the moft a¢live in at: empting it, it 
behoves them to remember, that if any unpleafint conditions have 
been fubmitted to, their bad counte!s and wretched management have 
im pofed that neceifity upon the nation, Tt wou!'d therefore be decent 
in them, frem a confc Icus fenfe of fhame and reproach, to feal their 
vt in eternal filence. 

With the feme fpirit of candour and gocd fenfe, this judicious 
Wrier enters on the confideration of the feveral I Preliminary Articles 
with Frarce and Spain. be atemps to thew, that the ceffions we 
have made were either inconfiderable or unavoidable. The places 
we bave g wen up have been rated tco high. At all events it was 
politic to part with them for the fake of peace (the greateit bleffing 
we could with for, and an objet that was become of fuch indif- 
periible nece! lity that if could be protracted no longer without im- 
menie hazard or inevitable ruin) fince a0 obftinate retention of them, 
for the fake of honour, would cuoly have acded to the evils which our 
pride end folly have al.eacy wccumulated on this dittreffed country. 
This potot is resfoned with mach folidity and perfpicuity, by an in- 
vettigation of facts and circumitances, calculated tothrow light on the 
gene ral argumeni:; atid, Ona view of the whole, the Authcr makes this 
apima'ed appeal io the gererai fentiments of the people: * Notwith- 
landing the clamours which have ben a a:tempt ed to be raifed againit 
the peace, is there a mia ainor g uss who, without regard to private 
surpoles, wilhes fur the ceontinuence of the war? Ische:e a man who 
ferioufly thinks, that more advaniayeous terms were to be expected ? 
Is there a mao who can Joy bis hand upon his heart, and, looking to 
God and his country, aflert, that he wilhes the nation to be again 
involved in its conrett with France and Spain, Holland and America? 
If there be thofe who m-ke hight of tuch a coufederacy; if there be 
thofe; who nut only imavine that a better treaty might have been ne- 
ociated, but that tre tesms agreed upon were fo inedequate to what 
we had resfon to expect, that the sencwal of holliliiies would have 
been more eligible than to have yielded to the conditions we have 
complied with 5 if there be police! aus who iaucy, that in going on 
for a compaign or (wo longer, we thould have met with nothing but 
victory, abd ihat we Ihoula have cut ively beaten’ the fleets and armies 
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be fo idle and groundlefs as imaginations of this kind; and that to 
have acted upon them would have been the height of folly and infa- 
What little reafon there could be to p:efer the continuagce 
of the war to the peace which has bcen obsainea, will appear to a de- 
monftration, if we advert to the ftate of our army, the itate of our 


navy, and the fate of our finances.’ 


thoufand pounds and upwards. 
eight millions, one hundred and fifty thoufard pounds and upwards, 
* Was this a period to protract the war; to protract it in the hopes 
of gaining advantages highly improbabie, and perhaps impoibble t» 
be gained ; to protract it only to be reduce to a more deplorabls 
fituation, with an accumulated load on ourfelves and our poile- 
ritv? Whatever ignorance, pride, or fa€lion may dictate, peace was 
abiolu:ely neceffary, and the acquifition of 1¢ fhould be a matter of 


With refpect to the army, it is_obferved by our intelligent Author, 
that ‘ more than twenty-five thoufand men, were wanting to render 
the eftablithment effective ; and that the recryiting fervice had bde- 
come defperate.’ ‘Though our fleet be in- a flourithing ilate, yet is 
was by no means equal to the combined force of our enemies: we 
having ooly ninety-nine hips of the line capable of fervice, and the 
enemy, according to the loweit calculation, one hundred aad twenty ~ 
The flate of our finances is alfo very alarming. 
debt, on the s:h of January 1783, funded and unfunded, amountef 
to two hundred and forty-feven millions, three hundred and twenty 


The national 


The total of the yearly interet is 


thankfulnefs and congrazulation.’ 





Art. 47. 


The Author hints, that, if fome fecrets of very great conquencs 
were difcioted, the neceflity of the peace would iti!l appear muie ob- 
vious. But as the revealing them would be hignly impreper in ovr 

| prefent ci:cumitances, he pays a comptimens to tae late m oritry foe 
their prudence and generolity in ceclining to have recourfe to then 
in felf-vindication, notwithilanding the trritating reflections whic 
have been fo liberally thrown on their cov du‘t and characiers, for act- 
ing a par: which ceferves the warmett applaufe of their country. 
What thefe fecrets are we know not; but w 
to refcue the reputation of the miniftry trom that load of infamy 
which intereited and party zeal would throw upon tr, 
Thoughts on the Difficulties and Dijlreffes in which the 
Peace of 1733 bas involved the People of Engiand;, Oa the prefene 
Difpofition of the Kaglith, Scots, aad Irth, c» emigrate to Ameri- 
ca; and on the Hazard they run (without certain Precautions) of 
rendering their Condition more deplorable. 


Right Honourable Charles James Fox. 


Fieldsng. 

The thoughts of John King, Efq; are very defultory, and harthly 
exprefled, in a declamatory itrain, ne glances at many private’ anee- 
dotes of a political nature, and treats characters of ail complexions 
and degrees with great afperity: but what eud is to be anfwered by 
Own gratification, does not readily appear. 


the publication beyond his 
The addrefs to Mr. Fox is a bitter invective agaiatt that celebraced 





Art. 48. Confequences (Not before adverted to) that are likely 
to rejult from the late R:voiution of the Britifh Empire; wito the 


probuble 
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probable Effeéts upon the Territorial Poffefions, the Commercial 
Interefts, Naval Strenpth, Manufactures, Population, Refources, 
Landed Intereft, and Public Funds of Great Britain; and a Com- 
parative Review of the Strength, Refources, and Public Credit, of 
the late Belligerent Powers, at the Conclufion of the Peace. &vo, 
1s, Wilkie, &c. 
‘ When a political writer undertakes to condemn any public mea. 
fures, nothing fhort of the ab/olute ruin of the nation is to follow 
from them! We have, however, had the attending confolation of 
others, who have equally fed our hopes with views of profperity : and 
between one and the other, we have made fhift to go on as we have 
done ever fince political meafures have been fubject to general dif- 
cufien ; that is, fu€tuating between better and worfe. We hope till 
to do at leaft as well; for, notwithtanding this peace is big with 
ruinous confequences, our Author, in his comparifon between the 
circumftances of the contending powers, gives us a glimmering of 
comfort, by affuring os, that France could not have raifed the cur- 
sent fupplies for another campaign fo eafily as great Britain could 
have raifed ‘ fifty or fixty millions fterling, which, if even fo much 
was neceflary, would not have been difficult, while taxes were to be 
found to fecure payment of the interef{t, with which we are amply 
provided. And if either the Firft Lord ot the Treafury, or the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who were concerned in making this peace, 
will,avow that this is not the cafe, the Auruor here pledges him- 
felf to the Public to refute fuch avowal.’ ‘Though we do not clearly 


' — the nature of this pledge, given by the Lord knows who, we 


elieve he will agree with us, that it is poflible we might even yet 

efcape ruin, if fo able a financier were aflociated in the memorable 

coalition. 

Art. 49. The important Debate of Monday, March 24, in the 
Houle of Commons, on an Addrets to his Majefty, befeeching him 
to form an Adminiflration. 1s. Biladon. 

No explanation neceffary. 

Art. 50. Obfervations on Minifterial Anarchy: moft refpe&- 

& fully addrefled to the Confideration of the Independent Part of the 
Conilitution, with a View to future Prevention, as well as pretent 
Redrefs. 4to, ys. Southern. 

It is not eafy to pafs over in abfolite filence the ingenuity that 
could firing together fixteen pages of rhapfodical, ill-conitrucied fen- 


‘fences, without exprefling one clear idea! 





Art. 51. Zhe Coaljtion; or, ‘an Efiay on the prefent State of 
Parties. 8vco, 1s. Faulder. 1783. 

A few natural but fevere remarks on a late minilterial compromife, 
that has occafioned no little aftonifhment in the political circle. Yet 
jt may be queflioned, how far prudence is concerned in reorohbating 
{uch a connexion, at a time when every one was alarmed at the mi- 
nifteria] interregnum, and every voice called aloud for fome refpon- 
fible adminiftrators of public affairs! The former animofity of the 
refent contracting parties, with thegexample they exhibit of 


each ; and to keep them mutually in the only propef Jine of conduct 
that can filence the obfervations of wonderers. 


Art. 


Chriftian forgivenefs, may eperate to ‘check the eccentricities of 
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Art. §2. The Reports of the Commiffioners appointed to examine, 
take, and ftate, the Public Accounts of the Kingdom; prefented to 
his Majefty, and to both Houfes of Parliament: with the Appen- 
dixes complete. By William Mollefon, Secretary to the Commif- 
fioners. Vol. I. 4to. 1). ase Cadell. 1793. 

When affairs appear to go wrong, either in regard to a politicaf 
flate, or a private individual, prudence dictates an eXamination into . 
circumftances with a view to ceconomy, wherever there may be oppor- 
tunity for favings. Our refpeétable brother Reviewers have paid 

reat attention to this important work, and have acquitted them- 
felves to general fatisfaction, Their Reports, feven in number, have 
been fufficiently retailed in the public papers; and are employed on 
the following fubjeéts: 

1. Balances in the Hands of the Receivers General of the Land-tax¥. 

}]. Accountants who receive Public Money from the Subject, to be 

paid into the Exchequer. 

IVI. Balances in the Hands of the Treafurers of the Navy. 

+ JV. Balances in the Hands of Paymafters General of the Forces, 
ovt of Office. 

V. Balances in the Hands of Paymafters General of the Forces, in 

Office. 

- VI. Salaries, Fees, and Gratuities, received by Officers and Clerks 
in the Pay-Otfices of the Navy and Army, and in the Receipt 
of the Exchequer. 

VII. Accounts of the Extraordinary Services of the Army, incurred, 

and not provided for by Parliament. 

The publication of the Reports made during the prefent feffion, 
is to follow. with a general Index to the whole. 

Ait. 53. The Chronicle of the Kingdom of Caffiterides, under the 
Reign of the Houfe of Lunen, AFragment, Tranflated from an 
ancient Manulcrivt, S8vo. 18. Wilkie. 1783. 

It is eafy to conceive, on reading this title, that fome prefent tem- 
porary event may be couched under the guife of an ancient chronicle; 
but as the only end of atrcempting the ttory of tne American war in 
the ftile of Jewifh hiftory muit have been humour, we have only to 
with the Author had laboured for a better purpofe: he might then, 
probably, if fuccefsful, have reaped fome advantage; at prefent, he 
has Jaboured in vain. N 
Art. 54. Sequel to an Effay on the Origin and Progrefs of Governe- 

ment *, ovo. 6d. Cadell. 1783. 

Confifts of defultory thoughts (but not without a confiderable 
fhare of vivacity and good fenfe) on the pernicious tendency of a 
Tory-Adminiftration, and its unfuitablenefs, in every point ot effen- 
tial confequence, to the conftitution of England. The Writer not 
Only reafons fpeculatively on the principles of that conftitution, but 
{upports and confirms his argument by an appeal to clear and indif- 
putable facts. Some of his aMufions are happy enough; but there 
are others that are far-fetched and inapplicable, not to fay low and 
vulgar. * The city of Troas was overthrown by mice; and England 
and its conftitution (fays he) have been undermined, and more than 


—~< 





* See Review for November laf, p. 385. 
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once nearly fhaken to ruin by Tories.” There is no wit in this come 
parifon—at leaft in plain profe; though it might be admitted very 
roperly in a burlefque poem, where objects, the moft heterogeneous 
in quality, and the moft diflant in fituation, may be affociated ; and 
where the affociation is always thought the happieft. when thofe that 
@eanthe fartheit afuader are united by fome unexpected tie of fimili- 
tude. 
' The Writer traces out the origin of reprefentation, confiders its 
defects, and offers fome hints for improvement. He calls on men 
of all ranks to attempt the great work of reformation; and flatters 
himfelf, that this important object will not be neglected by thofe 
who have the greateft influence in the government. ‘ One folid 
foundation of hope is formed (fays he) by the concurrence of perfons 
@ebigh rank, even in Adminiltration, who have pledged themfelves 
to the people for that purpofe.’ 

When this pamphlet was publithed, Lord North was not in the 
Minifry. We shall foon fee whether coalition and converfion be {y- 
nonjimous terms. 
Art. <<. Free Parliaments: or, A Vindication of the Parlia- 

meniary Conittution af Luyland, ln Anfwer to certain Vitionary. 

Plans of modern Reformers. 8vo. 15. 6d. Debrett. 1783. 

The Writer informs as, that he is not an author by profeflion.— 
Whether this declaration proceeds from pride or modetiy, we profefs 
to be ignorant. ‘The pamphlet, however, appears to be the pro- 
duction of no common pen, We have in it much accurate informa- 
tion, and much plaufible reafoning. ‘The Author treats, firft, of 
the puraTion of parliament—aznual—and triennial; and, fecondly, 
of REPRESENTATION—of counties—and of cities and boroughs. With 


* yefpect to the former, he ob‘erves, that originally there exifted no 


Jaw to limit the duration of parliament; and that, confequently, an 
appeal to the early periods of the conftitution can avail. nothing in the 
prefeot argument, The utmolt that can be urged is, the obligation 
that the King was under to order parliament to meet every year. 
Bat what parliament? a new one? No. It was the old parliament 
that was to be tummoned—unlefs the King diffolved it by virtue of 
his prerogative. ‘ If, fays this Writer, the freeholders and free- 
men have a right to an annual election, the King has no right to dif- 
folve the parliament, becaule the diffolution would take place, at the 
end of the annual fetlon, as a thing of courfe. If the claim to fuch 
right is juft, the prerogative ww diflulve whenever the crown fees fit, 
is an ufurpation, If the prerogative is juit, the claim to fuch righs is 
an attempt at ufurpation.’ 

- "There are thofe who drop the claim of right, and only argue on 
the ground of expedience Such are many of the great advocates for 
triennial parliaments. The Author meets chem on their own ground; 
and thews the impolicy aud daager of frequent eleCions. He cons 
fiders them as a fource of popular confufion and licentioufnefs, and 
ought to be difcouncenanced by ail who with for the peace and order 0 
fociety. At prefeat, he obferves, we experience the great inconvenien- 
cies of popular elections ; that the evil would certainly be increafed 
with its frequency; and that members, €fpecially, who are follicitous 


to introduce a change as to the duration of parliament, neither con- 
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fult their own intereft and quiet, nor the peace and profperity of the 
community at large. : 

The prefent ftare of reprefentation, like every human fyftem, mutt 
be imperfect and defeGive. But that which hath been rendered ve- 
nerable by time, fhould be touched with a very delicate h:nd, The 
rath removal of one imaginary grievance may open a way for the 
introduction of numberlefs real ones. The Author thinks it more 
fafe to permit the former than run the hazard of the latter. He 
ftrengthens his opinion on this fubject by a declaration of Lord 
Chatham’s, in his celebrated fpeech in the Houfe of Lords [January 
22, 1770], on the Marquis of Rockingham’s motion, for appointe 
ing a day to take into confideration the ftate of the nation. One 
expreffion is very remarkable. Speaking of the Corzi/> boroughs 
(fo generally fuppofed to be the rotten parts of the conititution, 


as being mere faleable things to the belt bidder), that great flatef- 


men coniefied, that, like fome natural infirmities in the bedy, 
they matt be borne with patience, becaufe they cannot be removed 
without danger. ‘ ‘Ihe limb, fays he, is mortified, but amputation 
might be dath,’ Junius * (who is alfo appealed to by this writer), 


appeared to have entertained the fame fufpicions of the hazard thar, 


we thould ran, by any attempts to produce a change in the ttate of 
reprelentation, erher by additions or diminotions. 

Bat however threwdly and ingenioully this writer reafons, yet from 
his own conceiflions we gather, that matters are bad ; and al! we leara 


is, that an attesspt to mend will probably make them worfe, DD? 


La w. 

Art. 56. The Trial of Mrs. Elizabeth Williams, Wife of John 
Williams, ffq; of the City of Excier, at the Arches Court of Cane 
terbury, Doctors Commons, for committing Adultery with John 
Peyton, Efq; Capt. of the Bever Sloop. 4to. 2s. 6d. Bladon, 

Art. 57. Another Edition of the above Trial. 8vo. 1s. Peate. 

Art. 58. The Trial of Mrs. Hankey, (formerly Eliz. Thomfon) 
Wite of Jona Hankey, Efg; Son ot Sir Thomas Hankey, Knight, 
for Adultery. Svo. us. Axtell, &c. 1783. 

The lefs faid, the better: —on /ucd fubjeds. 

RELIGIOUS. 
Art. 59. The.great Duty and Delight of Contentment. By E. 
Ha: wood, D.D. t2zmo. as. Robinfon. 1752. 

The Author’s deplorable tituation under a late fevere itroke of the 
palfy, hath very naturally directed his thoughis tothis fubject. We with 
his reflections may promote his own comfort, and adininiiler to the fupe 
port of others under affliction. But for Chriltians—we fay for Cd ifians, 
fome better examples were needed thao thofe which are brought from 
the {chools uf Paganifm. We would not depreciate the virtues of 
heathens; nor {peak icorefully of the maxims o7 the philofophers ; 
but oa a fubject, fuch as thac of contentment, where the Gofpel pro- 
poies the beii, and indeed only proper motives to give ii Rabilicy, and 
Nivitrates it by the molt powerful and recommending exampies, we 
fhould naturally, from a Coriftian fdiving have expected lomething 


a 





* Said very coaGdently by the Avisos io be at prefeas iu ladia. 
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more edifying and more evangelical than the trite faws of ethnic fages, 
and pedantic and hacknied quotations fom Cicero, and Juvenal, and 
Horace, and Seneca, and Euripides, and Marcus Antoninus, and 
Epiétetus. We think a text of Scripture hath as much elegance in a 
difcourfe on contentment, as a fchool-boy’s mortto to his Saturday’s 
theme, We do not fay that the Author hath wholly neglected the 
motives of Chriftianity; but they are but flightly touched on; and 
the GREAT EXAMPLE Of the virtue he recommends is not once hinted 
at. O Socrates! O Ariftippus! what were ye, in contentment and 
refignation, to the man of forrows, who reprefled the fervor of the im- 
patient difciple by this gentle expoftulation, ** The cup which my 
father hath given me to drink, fhall | not drink ic ?”—** Father! nog 
my will, but thine be done.”’ 

Ye little flars, hide your diminifb'd rays. B eee k, 
Art. 60. Le Ciel ouvert a tout [Univers: et PEnfer aneanfi. Hl 

Par Adr. Louis. (i. e.) Heaven opened toall, and Hell annihilated, ~ 

By Adr. Louis, 8vo. Dodfley, &c. 17382. 

A ftring of vehement exclamations, againft impofture and prieft. 
craft, fuperflition and enthufiafm, nonfenfe and abfurdity. All, un- 
queftionably, bad things, and proofs, fufficiently humiliating, of 
human folly and depravity.—But can philofophy devife no better way 
of driving them out of the world, than hooting and fpurning at 
them ? [sit not poflible to find out fome more likely method of making 
men wife, than by calling them fools? E 





*,* ‘© A Correfpondent,”” who dates his letter ** Holborne, March 
zgth.”” and who complains of our long delay, with refpec to a Jate 
tract on * the Lord’s Supper,’”’ not yet mentioned in our Review,—is 
referred to the Note relative to Lind/ay's Cateehif, &c, in anfwer to 
the inquiry of ** A conflant Reader.” The fame anfwer mutt be given 
to our prefent Correfpondent ; as our /eming negligence has been really 
owing to the very fame caufe :—which we hope will fpeedily and en- 
tirely ceale. 





> If X. Y. P. Q. will favour us with a fight of the publications 
mentioned in his letter, they fhal! be duly noticed. Our Colleétor 

rofeffes that he cannot meet with them; but we fufpedt that he is 
rather fhy of extending his north-eait walk fo far as Upper Morefields 
and the Foundery. 


§§§ In anfwer to Dirounvos, we can only fay, that we do not recol- 
leét any other publication by the * learned Lady who made the 
poetical tranflation of the Song of Solomon, from the original He- 
brew,” which was noticed in the 66th volume of our Review ; nor 
have*we yet heard that the zd volume of Lavater’s Efai fur la Phy- 





frognomie has made its appearance, We believe it is yet unpub 


lithed. 





+4+ An account of Muiruean’s ** Differtations on the Federal 
Tranta&tions between God and his Church,” will appear in due time. 
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